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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 30th January, 1933, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly < ’h.irnber of the Coimcil Itwiise at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. 1 ’resident {The Honountble Sir Abdur Baliim) in 
the Chair. 


DEATH OF Mil. M. Iv. AOHAJiYA 

Mr. M. S. Alley (JBerar Bepvesontative) : Sir, I have no doubt that 
Honourable Members of this House must ha\e read in tlm papers this 
moniim. the sad news that Mr. M. K. Aclnirya, an old Member of tlii s 
H< uine, has parsed away. Mr Aehavya was a Member of this House ftp" 
a mimln • of years, and 1 uni me of those ftv\ Members who had the privi- 
lege to a. >rk with him during lhat period. Those who knew him cun testify 
to til- lift that he v, us not merely an active Member, hut a Member 
who did hi* duty with great sincerity and fearlessness. In him. Sir, 
orthodox fndit has lost a great champion ; and at a time when old usages 
a no ancient customs are in the melting pot as it were, it is a matter of 
deep re ere I to note that those few Indians who have* a firm faith in them 
and tin Ttdie religion arc slowly disappearing, and in that sense f consider 
Writ his ckmiso v ill h ri mourned all m • c the country, as a great loss to 
the orth ido.v community of the country and to the cause of Hinduism 1 
desire particularly to refer to the fact, that, in expressing his opiuion he 
did if without fear or favour. Whatever he believed sincerely, be would 
express in utter disregard of the consequences that might follow. Even 
at the cost of popularity he fearlessly expressed what he thought. Such e 
sincere man who worked so strenuously for upholding 1 lie cause of nnoiem 
Indian culture in this country is lost to us. T am sure that this House- 
will exj tress its sincere senso of sorrow at his death, and T request you, 
Sir, to convey to his family the message of condolence on behalf of this 
House. 

Mr, S. Satyamurti (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President. T should like to associate myself and this side of the Houst 
with the sentiments expressed by my Honourable Mend from Berar. 1 
had the honour of knowing Mr. M. K. Acharya intimately. He belonged 
to the Congress, and he was a member of the Swaraj Party in this Honour- 
able House, and all those who knew him knew his earnestness atid sincerity 
of purpose, and, as my Mend from Borar has said, even al the cost of 
popularity, he stuck to what he believed to be sound convictions on his 
part. It is not easy, Sir, for u man who belongs to the Indian National 
Congress to resign his membership from that body, — such is the strong 
hold it has on our affeelions and our convictions. — but Mr. Acharya did it. 
This is not the time nor the occasion to question the propriety or the sound- 
ness of it, but T should like to snv, as one who knew him, that he lived 
n purposeful and earnest life for the convictions which he held near and 
dear to his heart. Sir, in him we have lost an earnest politician in Madras, 
and, T am sure, this Assembly would like you, Sir, as its representative to 
convey to the members of his family our profound and sincere sorrow at 
his death. 
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The Honourable Sir Uripendra Sircar (Lender ot ihe FEoube): Sir. 1 bod 
not the honour of knowing the lute Mr. M. Iv. Aoharyp, and I regret 1 
Sn unable to contribute anything from lm | -ersonul know lodge to w lt.it 
'ms been said about him, but I join w hole-lit aitedU in the “xpivs-ions of 
regret and all iiuit lias been said li\ the Honourable Mcinhe’s who 
preceded me. 

Sir Cowasp Jehangir (Bombay (Mtv: Non-Muhammadan Lilian). 
Mr. I Vv hi dent, may T be allowed to associate myself and my "Party iu the 
cote ot condolence that has been mo\ed by our friends in tins House? 
Personally 1 knew the late Mr. Aeharya as a picturesque Member of this 
House, lie represented his cause in England with great ability and with 
a certain amount of success which was due to bis persistence and his 
sincerity of purpose. Wc may disagree with Mr. Aeharya, or sour* of his 
friends may have disagreed with him, but nobody can doubt his 
hoinsh oi purpost, his sincerity mid his self-sacrifice for the cause which 
he always advocated in this House and outside this House. Sir, 1 would 
request you to comer to Ins family {lie sineerest condolences of this House 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abduc Rahim): 1 bad not the 
privilege of knowing personally the deceased Mr. Aeharya, but 1 have not 
the slightest doubt from what I have heard to-day from Mr. Anew, 
Air. Saiyamurfi and other speakers that he was a man greatly n specter! 
for the independence of his views and for the earnestness with which he 
advocated flic cause of the Hindu society. It will be im duty to 
communicate to the bereaved family the oxpiessions of regret and condo- 
lence of this House. 


ORDERS FROM H. E. THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Rahim): I hove received an 
Order from His Excellency the Governor General. 

(The order was received by the Assembly standing.) 

"For the purpose^ of sub-Rection (1) of section 67A of the Government of India Act 
and in j/ursuanre of rules £3, £6 and £ 7 of the Indian Legislative Rules, T . Freeman, 
Sari of Willintjdon, hereby appoint the following days for the presentation to til 
legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated annual expenditure and revenue 
of the Governor General-in-Founcil in respect of Railways and for the subsequent 
stages in respect thereof in the Legislative Assembly, *>rintely : 


Monday, the 18th February 
Wednesday, th • 20th February 
Fri Jay, the 22nd February 
Saturday, the 23rd February 
Mon lay, the 25th February 
’Tuesday, the 26th February 

New DrLnr ,* 

The tSth January, WSS. 


. Presentation in the Legislative Assembly, 

, General divussion in tJir L<gida(ive 
Assembly. 


^Voting pn Demands for Grants in the Lrgis- 
| lathe Assembly. 


(Signed) WILL/NGDON, 
Viceroy and Goietttor Generali* 
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Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I have another 
Order to communicate to tlio House from I Lis Excellency the Governor 
General. 


(The Order was received by the Assembly standing.) 


"/’or the jjurjtosfs of sub-section (1) of section 67.4 of the Government of India At / 
and in -pursuance of rules 'fiJ, Jf6 and ft of the Indian Legislative Sulci, I, Freeman, 
Earl of Willing don, hereby appoint the following day « for the presintafion to the 
Legislatii c Assembly of the statement of the estimated annual expenditure and revenue 
of the Goiernor General -in- Council in respect of subjects other than Railways and for 
the subsequent stages in respect thereof in the Legislative Assembly, namely : 


Thursday, the 28th February, at 5 pm 
Tuesday, the 5th March 
Wednesday, the 6th March 
Thursday, the 7 th March 
Friday, the 8th March . 

Saturday, the 9th March 
Monday, the Hth March 
Tuesduy, the 12th March 


. Presentation in th * Lcgi4<ttivf Assembly- 
'(■Gen ral din lesion in t h» Legislative Assembly. 


)-Voting on Djmti Is for Grants in, the Legisla- 
tive A ssembly. 

■) 


New D rim i 
The 29th January , 1986. 


(Signed) WILLING DON. 
Viceroy and Governor Gineial." 


Mr. President (Tlio Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): There is a Third 
Order from His Excellency the Governor General. 

(The Order was received bj’ the Assembly blandiiig.) 


In pursuance of fht provisions at sub-section (.?) of section 67 A or the Government 
of India Act, 1 hereby direct that the heads of expenditure specified in that, sub- 
section shall be open to discus non by the Legislative Assembly When the Ihulr/el is 
under consideration. 


New Dr ib i } 

The 22nd January, 1985. 


(Signed) If iLTJNGDON, 

Governor General. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOR 

RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): I have to inform 
the Assembly that the following Members have been elected to the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways, namely: 

(1) Pandit Nilairantba Das, 

(2) Mr. F. E. James, 

(3) Khan Sahib Sheikh Fazl-i-Haq Piraclia, 
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(4) Mr. Sami Veueataehelam Chetty, 

(5) Maulvi Byed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, 

(6) Mr. 11. S. Sarnia, 

(7) Sardur Sant Singh, 

(8) Mr. V. V. Giri, 

(9j Mr. Muhammad Any ar-ul-Azim, 

(10) Mb. A. H. Gliuznavi, and 

(11) Mr. Nabi Baksh lllohi Baksh Bhutto. 


NOMINATIONS TO THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) 1 haw to inform 
Honourable Members that 1 have nominated Dr Ziauddin Ahmad and 
Pandit Nilakanthu Das to the Library Committee of the Indian Legislature 


MOTION RE INDO-BBTTlSIl TBADE AGREEMENT. 

* 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras European): Sir, it is obviously not an easy 
thint under the pnsent circumstances either in this country or in the 
United Kingdom to give impartial consideration to a matter which is 
primarily economic in its purviev., and I feel that it is not likely that 
all no 1 ' t any agreement or any treaty placed before this House, at the 
piv-ent moment, which involves the interests of the United Kingdom 
together with the interests of this country, would receive consideration not 
untinged with political pre-conceptions. Tn fact, in some of the speeches, 
which wo have heard on this discussion, it has even been stated that the 
electorates have expressed their opinion upon the Agreement even beEore 
the Agreement was signed. 

Now, 1 want at the outset to make it perfectly clear as to the policy 
of the Group on these Benches, more particularly for the benefit of those 
IT one iv ible Members who are not altogether closely acquainted with our 
policy in the previous years in this Assembly. We take the view that 
Tndi'i ‘should ha\e the same opportunity to consider her fiscal interests as 
Givui Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada or South Africa, and that 
Uie (to\ ern merit of India should have the right to consider the interesls of 
India fu’st and should think of her own citizons first. We have taken that 
si uxl before, and we bike that stand today, and wo do not move from it. 
Therefore anything I sav is said with that background in our minds. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ramsay Beott, explained to this House yesterday 
that the interests of Europeans and Indians in most of these matters were, 
in fact, identical and that there was a growing realisation of this. When 
T tell Honourable Members that in the constituencies whieh we represent 
there are not only great manufacturing and industrial interests whieh have 
jbeen built up in this country, not only great importing and exporting inter- 
* esi. Irat also great bodies of ordinary consumers, Honourable Members will 
perils give us the credit for looking at this matter from the broadest 
possible point Of view. 
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Now, Sir, I have to state that all the Chambers of Commerce which are 
represented by ihc Members of this Group, as a part of our constituencies, 
have given their general agreement to this Trade. Agreement, and when l 
■say all the Chambers of Commerce, it must not be forgotten that a number 
of the Chambers which we represent have not only European members but 
also a considerable proportion of Indian members ns well. 

Various, questions have been asked during the discussion which 1 will 
endeavour to meet. First of all, it has been said that this Agreement 
abrogates India’s fiscal principles. What are those fiscal principles? First 
o£ all, the principle of discriminating protection. What is the particular 
Article in the Agreement which is said to offend that principle? Ai tide 
No. 3 (2): ‘‘The measure of protection to be afforded shall be only so 
much as, and no more than, will equate prices of imported goods to fair 
selling prices for similar goods produced in India”. What does the Fiscal 
Commission say? The Fiscal Commission lays it down as a general 
principle that the rate of protection shall bo neither too low nor too high 
and shall be determined primarily in the light of comparative costs. I have 
not the lime to go into the history of the findings of tlie various Tariff 
Boards, but Honourable Members may take it from me — and if they care 
to go through the documents, they will find it is so— that Tariff Board after 
Tariff Board has laid it down that the amount of protection should bo 
equal to the margin of difference between the fair selling price of the Indian 
product and the price of the imported product. A like formula has recently 
been used in regard to The iron and steel industry and ifi regard to the sugar 
industry; and indeed, it is on that basis that the sugar producers are this 
day applying to the Government for an increase in the duty on sugar m 
order to carry out efficiently and favourably the principle laid down b.v 
the Tariff Board. The other principle of India’s fiscal policy is the fosiei- 
ing of Indian industries The policy of discriminating protection is on the 
basis of fair selling price. What are the three principles laid down, by the 
Fiscal Commission? First of all. that the industry must possess natural 
advantages, secondly, that it is not likely to develop without the help of 
protection, and thirdly, that it will eventually be able to face world com- 
petition without protection. If ii is desirable to protect a particular infant 
industry, there is nothing in this Agreement to show why the fair selling 
price should not be fixed nfc a level enabling the widest consideration to 
be given in respect of the costs which are to be taken into account I find 
nothing in the Agreement which need necessarily hinder the industrial 
development of this country, and certainly nothing that reverses the policy 
laid down by this Assembly some years ago, that India’s fiscal policy should 
be legitimately directed towards fostering the development of her own 
industries. I would beg Honourable Members to remember that the policy 
which was accepted by this House and by the Government of India ( is 
the policy of discriminating protection, and not the policy of indiscriminate 
exploitation of the consumer. We believe that the Agreement is merely 
a logical development of this particular policy and is recognised as such by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

Then, another point has been made in the course of the debate, and that 
is, that this Agreement embodies a new scheme of preference* for the 
British interests ; in fact, the Honourable Member who represents the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, I think, called it a ‘’limitless chapter of pre- 
ferences”. Now, I have already said that the Fiscal Commission and the 
Tariff Board took their stand upon the fair selling price principle. Where 
it is justified on economic grounds differential duties ought to be imposed, 
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but not unless they are justified by economic facts. That is imt a pre- 
ference. Differential Julies arc entirely u different thing from preference 
A dnf mm ini duty ie based upon the necessities of the situation; a pre- 
ference is bused upon some extraneous consideration. We IHievc that 
differential duties are a reasonable attempt to meet the interests of the 
consumer by recognising the fact that a uniform rate of duty, while protec- 
tive In onu direction, mas he utterly prohibitive in another. The principle 
of equating prices of imported goods to fair selling prices of similar goods 
produced in India is the only method, in our view, of securing that the 
interests both of the consumers and of the industry are safeguarded. 

What is the result of this Agreement then? The United Kingdom dot-s 
not get auy preference under this Agreement but differential duties, when 
the economic facts justify the situation. Tin United Kingdom under this 
Agreement does not even* get the "favoured nation” clause^ India, on the 
other hand, possessing already preferences in the United Kingdom maiket 
on h vast rungo of her own goods, secures an additional preference for her 
cotton goods in the non-self- -governing parts ot the Empire and has been 
promised that the Colonies will be requested to consider the possibility of 
extending any additional preferences under the Ottawa Agreement which 
may be given for similar articles from the United Kingdom. Surely this 
cannot bo said to be an Agreement which contains within il u scheme ioi 
limitless preferences t when in fact the advantages given to the Unbed 
Kingdom are given on the basis of differential duties which are based on 
economic facts. 

Then, Kir, it has been said also that the Agreement confers a new 
right on Uis Majesty’s Government or on the British industrialists which 
they had not before. I presume the reference is to Article IT of the 
Agreement relating tc the ability of the manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom to state their ease freely to the Tariff Board. Surely, this 
does not affect the right of India to protect her own industries, which is 
reaffirmed in Article l of the Agreement, or her right to defend her revenue 
position which is reaffirmed in Article 2. It only makes explicit what has 
always been implicit, namely, the right of foreign manufacturers, from what- 
ever country they may come, to appear before the Tariff Board and have 
their evidence examined by that Board. In fact, both Japanese and British 
industrialists have already appeared before the Tariff Board in connection 
■with certain inquiries. The right of the Government of India on their own 
f e count or on a motion of His Majesty's Government to make an inquiry 
mto the protective duty is only given if there are radical changes in the 
conditions of the industry. Member after Member claimed that as a new 
right but forgot to mention that it was contingent upon there being radical 
changes in the condition of the industry which has been prutected. Of 
course if such an inquiry is once granted, then surely under the previous, 
article, the United Kingdom producers and any other producers have ui 
right to make their case before the Tariff Board. But I would emphasize 
the point that if radical changes in the conditions affecting protected 
industries do take place, the Government of India has no right to ignore 
those changes and either must reduce or increase the duty accordingly ini 
order to abide by the principles on which their duty is based. The present 
position is that His Majesty’s Government through the Becretnry of State 

at any tame practically force the Government of India to change 
Under the Agreement, however, the Government of India is only compelled 
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tj cull an inquin. Presumubty that inquiry will be made by the Tariff 
Board. Therefore, as provided m the first part of the Article, any iu- 
dustr} concerned in the United Kingdom or any other country may put up 
its case before the Tuiiff Board in connection with, that inquiry but the 
Government oi India will be bound, not by the wishes of His Majesty s 
Government but by the findings oi the Tariff Board Surety that is an 
advance men on the present position 

Kow t , Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr, Gaubu, oa whose maiden speech 
I w'ould congratulate him, said that the Agreement letters India’s future. 
I would point out this. It is laid down in the Preamble of the Agreement 
that it. is only operative during the continuance of the Ottawa Agreement. 
Article XIV of the Ottawa Agreement states that the agreement e hali 
continue in Iona until a date six months alter notice oi denunciation ha^ 
been given by either party. Also in ft pioviso to the same Article either 
party can notify and m the event of disagreement carry out a chango in 
the rates ot duty or uiargiut, of preference on any of tin* articles coveied 
b\ the agreement. Is that something cast iron or something flexible? If 
notice of the termination oi the Ottawa Agreement is given, then this 
supplementary agreement also will be terminated, if that agreement is 
likewise teiminuted. The position is that what is called the Ottawa 
ambiella is put up in order to shelter the membois of the Empire from 
the economic blizzard and this Agreement brings under that umbrella, 
without run detriment to India’s po-dlion, those articles which acre not 
included in the Ottawa Agreement but, at any time* if India eiu> jses once 
more to stand in the cold, she can close the umbrella, if she gives the 
proper notice under the Articles of the Ottawa Agreement. My Honour- 
able friend smiles at that suggestion. (An Honourable Member : "He 
laughs".) But l would repeat to the House that is the fact of the posi- 
tion which Honourable Members cannot get away from, and E would lilte 
any Honourable Member who follows me lo challenge it. (Interruption.) 
One word in regard to the benefits of the Agreement. The new Agreement 
does not guarantee any reduction in duty to the United Kingdom. It 
doe h not hold out any immediate prospect of increased trade to India. 
The Agreement is one of principles on the basis of reciprocity. It is not a 
quota Agreement. Much has been said about good-will in the nndter oi 
trade. I find this good-will argument is a very attractive sentiment, but 
let Honourable Members of the House remember that in trade matters, 
the only real safeguard of anv lasting value is mutual benefit. Where 
there is benefit, there is usually good-will. My friends smile but obviously 
thev are not acquainted with commercial and business circles, where 
the more the benefit, the greater the good-will. It is, therefore, on that 
basis that I use these words very advisedly. It is for British interests to 
strain every nerve to convince India that good-will is there because the bene- 
fits she can offer are substantial. It is for India also to show' to Britain 
that willing partnership in economic matters on the basis of mutual benefits. 
i3 the best policy and the best safeguard for her interests. 

Xow*. Sir. it has been said that this Agreement is tin important 
departure from previous principles. I agree. Tt is a very important 
depaiture not from India's fiscal principles or from India's fiscal autonomy 
but from her previous relations on economic matters with His Majesty’s 
Government^ Eirst of all in this Agreement, the United Kingdom re- 
cognises India's policy of discriminating protection- 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Was there 
mi\ doubt about that? 
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Mr. F. 25. James: It 1ms never been ueknow ledge d in so many terms 
m a formal statement. Secondly, the United Kingdom rocogni^*. the 
l»nriiniount importance of India's revenue in fixing duties. 

yMr. Aney rose to interrupt.) 

i am not going to unsvtr these interruptions. 1 am remind'd ot Mr. 
(JoHnile’s phrase .hat the best tilings in life are not those which can he 
enjoy t a, but those aliieh can be endured. 1 do not enjoy these mUrrup- 
ii* ns, but I luiui to endure thorn. 

An Honourable Member: Ho are we. 

Mr. F. E. James: Perhaps my Honourable iriend will allow nw n» mush 
my speech within the time limit The United Kingdom recognises the 
policy of free co-operation between industrialists ot both countries r lhe 
United Kingdom recognises the status of the Government of ImJm in deal- 
ing with fiscal matter®. As the lndo- Japanese Agreement was the first 
agreement of India with a foreign country , so this Agreement marks an 
advance still further and marks an important stage by recognizing the 
power of the Government .of India to negotiate agreements separately with 
His Majesty's Government. Now, Sir, I am perfectly aware that, when T 
am addressing many sections of this House, whatever I say is suspect us 
coming from one whq, belongs to the same nationality as those who are 
suspect in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No. 

Mr. F. E. James: I am very glad to have my friend, Mr. Jinnah *s ‘No’ 
to that suggestion. Bub I want to make a very definite appeal to 'his 
House 1 um aware that there are causes, probably justifiable causes, for 
main misunderstandings. I have lately hud an opportunity of being in 
close touch with opinion in the United Kingdom and there is no doubt at 
all that there is an earnest desire on the part of the United Kingdom tc 
open a new era of economic co-operation with this country. (Laughter.) 
My Honourable friends laugh at the idea of co-operation; that is strange 
to them. They liavo hitherto thrived on co-operation! Sir, this Treaty is 
offering eo-operation, instead of domination, and yet my Honourable friends 
say they will not have it. Mr. President, the past is full of bitter 

memories which have tended somewhat to warp our better judgment 

today . There is, I mu perfectly well aware, in many quarters a profound 

mistrust, both in India and Great Britain; there is also a profound 

anxiity in many quarters to put that mistrust in the background. Sir, 
we believe that the rejection of this Agreement will not advance Judin’s 
eausc but will hamper India’s friends. 

An Honourable Member: Political or economic, 

Mr. F. E. James: We should not vote for the Agreement if we did not 
feci it was in India’s interest. But we do feel, with some knowledge of 
the position in both countries, that rejection will once more set loose the 
xomeg of suspicion and mistrust which have done so much 
(Interruptions.) I would ask my Honourable friends in pay me 
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the same courtesy which we always pay to a Member speaking. May 1 
be allowed to conclude my remarks? (Voices-. “Go on/’) I have said 
that we in this Group do feel, with some knowledge of the position on 
both sides, both in the United Kingdom and in India, that rejection of this 
Agreement by this TIous* 5 will once more let loose the forces of suspicion 
and mistrust which h?v e done so much in the past to poison the springs of 
relationship between + he two countries and. in our view, (o hamper the 
achievement of India's desires. (Loud Applause.) 

Seth Govind Das (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): (Applause. 1 Sir, I vise to support the amendment which has 
been moved be my Honourable friend, Mr. 'S'.xmi Yencatar lielam Chetty, 
and to oppose the Resolution which the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber has moved. Sir. Mr. James has just said that it is an economic issue: 
but. when he says that because the Chambers of Commerce which liis Group 
represents in this House are in favour of this Agreement, and because those 
Chambers are in favour of this Agreement, it means that the commercial 
opinion in this country is in favour of it. he is absolutely wrong 

Mr. F. E, Janies: I did not say that 

Seth Govind Das: \ou at least said that your Chamber is m favour of 
this Agreement, that is a fact, and I am proving that because you say so. 
it does not mean that the commercial opinion gen easily appro\es oi this 
Agreement. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Rahim): The Honourable 
Member must address the Chair. 

Seth Govind Das: Because, Sir, his Group and the Chambers which 
has Group represents are in percentage much less than those Chambers 
who have opposed this Agreement, and I say it was on account of this 
that the Government were not courageous enough to take commercial opinion 
into their confidence when they signed this Agreement. Sir, 1 am opposing 
this Agreement both on principle and on the merits of the question The 
Honourable the Commerce Member said that the Government had not 
brought any new principle into existence by signing this Agreement. I 
admit. At the same time, I want to sav that we also are doing nothing 
new in opposing it, because we all along have been opposed to the principle 
of Imperial Preference on which this Agreement is based. (Hear, bear.) 
Government have long been trying and trying in their own tvay to gH thi« 
principle of Imperial Preference accepted by this country, and wo on thi° 
side of the House have always opposed it. To prove this, I shall not go 
so far as mv Honourable friend, Professor Banerjea, went, that is, to the 
year 1903. but I shall confine mv remarks to those periods in which T was 
a Member of this Legislature. In the year 1927. when the Steel Protec- 
tion Bill was brought before this House : though that Bill did not contain 
the principle of Imperial Preference in ven elear terms, yv.1 mariv Mem- 
bers of this House smelt it in that legislation, and what the Honourable 
Pandit Motilal Nehru said at that time would be useful even todav to the 
elected Members of this House. 

Ml. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): And also io the 
Government, 
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Seth. Grovind Das: Mr. B. Pas is quite right there. 

Ho said. Sir* 

“It 1 may not be imperial Prefeienee technically under any known definition, but 
ev<?i\ ca«e wheie British goods are taxed upon one scale and other goods are taxed 
upon another and a higher scale, 1 say, is a case of preference, and that being so, 1 
said when I interrupted my friend, Mr. Jinnah, that although it may not be imperial 
Preference now, it was the thin end of the wedge.’* 

Thu Pundit further mi id * 

“We must guard against the introduction of the pnwiplo — it may not answer an;, 
technical definition of Imperial Preference: hut if tho prnidil** is there, the po’sou is 
iheie and we must avoid it.” 


(Hear, hear). 

TUm Honourable • Bhupeadra Nath Mitru, who has just, signed tins 
Indo-Brrtish Agreement, assured the House on behalf of the Government, 
that by accepting that Bill we were not to accept the principle of Imperial 
Preference. But, Sir, even on the assurance of the Honourable (Sir Bhupon, 
the House was not convinced and Oie late Lais La] pat Bui, in liis eloquent 
pernvution, said to this House thus — aud I think that it will also bu useful 
to the Members of this House. He said; 

r 

“It may not be Imperial Preference now, it is perhaps not Imperial PWeranee 
now. it is "a discrimination between countries of origin, but a disc emulation of tin* 
natme is bound to lead to further discriminations. Where are we going to “top? 1 
raav aa\ , Sir, boldly, that the whole history of British activities in India and the 
whole history of British rule in India is strewn with the dead bodies of the best ot 
intentions and the best of motives. The British did not come into this country to 
conquer it or to establish their government here. One of their greatest historians has 
told us that the British Empire in India was built in a fit of absent-mindedness. We 
are afraid of that absent-mindedness,” 


Bir, what do we find? We find that the Government were not absent- 
minded when they wanted to got the principle of Imperial Preference 
accepted by this House; the} were deliberately driven towards it, and this 
is proved by the fact that, within two years of the Steel Protection Bill, 
another Bill on Indian textiles was brought in in which a dear preference 
was given to Lancashire goods. They deliberately brought it at such a 
time when the Opposition in this House had become weak; the Congress- 
members hud resigned. I know that even if this House had rejected that 
Bill, His Excellency the Viceroy had power to certify it. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millownors' Association: Indian Commerce) : 
Tbev resigned last \ear. 


Seth ftpyind Das : No, the CongresR Party hud resigned before. It was 
the Nationalises who resigned afterwnrds I was saying, Sir, 
that I know that even if that Bill had been rejected by this 
House, His Excellency the Viceroy had power to certify it. But* then, 
this Government call themselves a. civilised Government and they want to 
show to the world that they are ruling this country in the interests of this 
land. Therefore, they always try to bide their naked selfishness as far as 
"?}e for them to_ do so. They wanted the sanction of thip B&?ruse 
- - -ww Imperial Preference and they deliberately brought it at 

W» ^!#' & %i r 4itefflbSition was weak. But the selfishness is so 
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gmat tliat it cannot remain hidden {or all time. It does manifest itself 
now and then and the world knows it. Bo, in the end, this Imperial 
Preference which the\ had in their mind for a long time, in spite of their 
relocated denials came to light. No doubt the Assembly came to their 
icbcue, nut we know, and the Goxtrnment also know, the kind of Assembly 
tfiat ii was. The real r*. present aiives of t ho people were not here at that 
time. (TojVns: “Question*’.) 

Mr. Lalchaud Navalrai fBind . Xoii-MiJiumruadou Ilural) : Don’t say 
that for all 

Seth Govind Das : I should ?u\, most of them were not the representa- 
tives . >f the people. (Laughter) Pandit Motilal Nehru called this prin- 
ciple oi Imperial Preference a poison. We have seen, Sir, that it is poison, 
and, tli ere tore, everything which is based on this principle becomes poison- 
ous iur this couutrj. Therefore, this Agreement, w'hich is based on this 
pohonous principle, I o])]iose, and that is what 1 said at the beginning, 
munch. Unit first of all 1 wish to oppose it on a principle. 

Now. Sir, if we examine the merits of this Agreement, w'hut do we 
find? it sets at nought the assurances which were given at the time of 
the Second hound Table Conference, namely, that all the safeguards will 
be in the interests of India M»t\ f know whether the commercial interests of 
this country are safeguarded In this Agreement l> It has violated the fiscal 
autonomy piinciph* and that lias been pro\ed to tliejiilt by many Honour- 
aide Members on this side ui the House. It will not allow Indian con- 
sumers to get articles from other countries at a cheaper rate. It is one- 
sided and that too has been proved by many Honourable Members on this 
side of the House. While we are bound over to take British goods, they 
ate not hound over to take our... No doubt a pious wish is expressed in 
this respect. But wo know the value of such pious wishes. The\ are 
never made a practical proposition and thex always remain on paper as 
pious wishes Certain Members of this Hou«t* would remember the Irnlo- 
Japanese Trade Agreement in tins connection. But let me point out that 
that was quite a different thing. In that Agreement British interests were 
not at stake. The attitude of the Government immediately changes when 
the question of British interests comes in and not otherwise. Even the 
attitude of those Indian Members who sit on the other side of the House 
has changed in this respect. Thex are also alwavs ready to sacrifice the 
interest-, of their motherland when the question of the British interests 
comes up. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Abdur Buliim): The. Honourable 
Member has onl^ two minutes left 

Seth Govind Das: 1 will soon conclude my remarks. Then, Sir, 
another most vicious thing lias been introduced ill tins Agreement and that 
is to he found in Article 7. Very few' Members have stressed this point. 
According to this, British commercial interests have been given a right, to 
interfere iu the matter of tariffs which are purely domestic in this country. 
Now lit re in the world a foreign country has been given such a right. This 
is liow Article 7 runs. 

“His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India 
undertake that, in all matters relating to this Agreement, they shall at all times 
receive and consider any conclusions, agreements or reports which may he framed 
«* the result of conferences between the accredited repvesenUti\< >. of inductile- 
concerned in tho United Kingdom and in India.” 
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An Honourable Member: What is the ohjjstion to that? 

Seth. Govind Das: The objection to this is tint Pacts like the Mody- 
Loc*s Pact will bo more frequent, in the future. T say, therefore, that from 
every point of view this Agreement is against the interests of this country. 
It is against the principle of fiscal autonomy ; A> is against the* industrialists 
as well as the consumers; it is against the growth of trade relations of 
India with other countries; and it binds down this country to the principle 
of Imperial Preference for all time to come without any discrimination and 
without any reciprocity. Therefore, I expect that all the elected Members 
of this House will vote in favour of rhe amendment so ably moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Vencatachclam Chettv and will oppose the lloso- 
luiion that has been moved In the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah (Sind Jagirdas and Zai.undars ■ 
Landholders): Mr. President, as the question has been discussed at full 
length. 1 will not cover the same ground. The Honourable Member in 
charge has explained the principles underlying this Agreement, and he has 
told us that no new principles have been introduced. I have been listen- 
ing to the debate for the last two days, but nobody has clarified or explain- 
ed the import and implication of clause 3 of Article 3 read with Article 2- 
Clause 3 reads as follows: 

‘The differential margins of dut\ established in accordance with the principle laid 
down in the preceding clauses of this Article as between United Kingdom goods on the 
one hand and foreign goods on the othei, shall not be altered '<> tin* detriment of 
United Kingdom goods.’ 

Sir, in order to elicit the opinion of Government, 3 would like to develop 
my point by an illustration. Suppose the fair selling price in India of a 
protected article is Its. 170, and for the same article of the United Kingdom 
the fair selling price is Us. 150, and of foreign countries it is Rs. 180, 
Then we can lev.v a protective duty of Rs. 20 on the United Kingdom, 
which is called differential duty, and Bs. 40 on foreign countries I will 
take another example. Suppose the fair selling price of the same urliele 
in the United Kingdom, owing to the cost of production being decreased, 
is reduced to Rs. 140 instead of Rs. 16Q, then can we in that case raise the 
duty on the United Kingdom goods from Rs. 20 to Rs. $0? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Yes, Sir. Most definitely. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah: Aud, at the same time, continue on 
foreign countries goods Rs. 40? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Yes, Sir. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah: l will take a third example. 
Suppose, owing to the r< duetion of the cost of production in the ’United 
Kingdom, the fair selling price is Us. 140 and, owing to certain reasons 
the fair selling price of foreign countries, instead of Rs. 130, goes up' to 
Rs. 140, can wc in that case levy ,i protective duty of Rs. BO on United 
Kingdom goods as well as on foreign countries goods ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore; Yes, Sir. 

#hulam Hussain Hidayatallah: That is very satisfactory, I will 
ihg Honourable Member in charge to tell me then what is the 
import and implicate. of, this clause 3. Why has it been inserted? 
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Tlie Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: L w ill give my reply when 1 rise to 
reply to the debate. 

Sir G-hulam Hussain Hidayatallah: I come now to Article 4: 

‘‘The Government of India, further undertake that, in the event of any radical 
changes m the tondi (ions afifef ting protected industries during the currency of the 
period of protection, they will, on the request of Ills Majesty’s Government or of 
their own motion, cause an enquiry to he made as to the appropi lateness of the- 
existing dut> from the point of view of the principle laid down \ 

Is this then not. a uew right that is being given to His Majesty's Gov- 
eminent of demanding an enquiry ? (Hear, hoar.) Have they ever enjoyed 
that right before? (Applause.; 

Some Honourable Members: No unsuer. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I «-huli give a v ry compline reply 
later on when 1 reply to the debate. 

Sir Crhuiani Hussain Hidayatallah: I will wait and hoar repl> of the 
Honourable tin* < Vimutrce Member, and I need not tire the patience of this 
House by repeating the same arguments that have been advanced already 
b\ othi i" ■qf'dvers. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Mr. President, it is singularly unfortunate that a 
matter of this importance should have to be debated in an atmosphere 
charged with so much suspicion and prejudice. The Tndo-British Treaty 
comes up for consideration before this House at a time when political 
ieeling has been roused all over the country as a result of the character 
of the constitutional advance which has been envisaged in the Beport of 
the Joint Select Committee, and it would have been very surprising if 
the Treaty had, in these circumstances, received that fair and dispassionate 
consideration which is due to what I regard as a document of the utmost 
importance. Sir, to a certain extent T am bound to say that the Govern- 
ment of India are responsible for the creation of this atmosphere of mis- 
understanding. (Hear, hear.) If they had taken Indian commercial opinion 
into their confidence, as so many organisations had asked them to do, I 
am certain that many of the misunderstandings wdiich have gathered round 
this Treaty would never have existed. Surely the Government of India 
might have remembered what happened in the Indo- Japanese 

negotiations. Supposing Indian opinion had been kept at arm's length, 
and one fine day the countrv had been told that Japan had been given 
a ouota of as much as 400 million yards. T am quite certain that there 
would have been a howd from one end of the country to the other. But, 
it is because we. Sir, the representatives of commercial and industrial 
interests, were associated with Government in the course of those negotia- 
tions and realised their difficulties and appreciated all those political and 
international considerations that went to the making of this Agreement, 
that the Agreement did not evoke that criticism which it might have other- 
wise evoked. It is a thousand pities that the Government of India should 
not have appreciated the import of that proceeding, and should have pro- 
ceeded to conduct negotiations in respect of the Indo-British Treaty with- 
out consultation with those industrial and commercial interests which 
count. 
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Mr. $, Satyamurti (Madras City : Xon-Muhammadan Urban) ; Than 
Vide against them now . 

Mr. H. P. Mody; That is the last tiling 1 am going to do, and I -prill 
give my reasons, i know where the vote ot my Honourable friend is 
going, and we both arc equally happy. Mow, Sir, this Treaty lms got to 
encounter two types of critics. There are (hose who frankly are opposed 
to the idea of any understanding with (treat Britain m the commercial 
sphere. (Hear, hear.) 

Some Honourable Members: In any sphere. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I am glad that my Honourable friends np)i<»ve of 
my sentiments. Their position is that so long as India’s political demands 
are not satisfied, they refuse to have anything to do with either (treat 
Britain or with any British interests. 

Some Honourable Members: Quite so. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Hi?* Ab'lur 'Raluiu) : The Chair would 
like the Honourable Member to bo allowed to proceed without these inter- 
ruptions. 

Mr. H, P. Mody: Sir, I profoundly disagree with that staiid-noiut, but 
d is understandable fo me and I respect it. But, Sir, there is anothei 
type of critic and that is the individual or (he organisation who examines 
the provisions of this Agreement and comes to the conclusion that it sacri- 
fices the vital interests of India, and it is with that type of critic that I am 
going to join immediate issue. Sir, let the critics of this Treaty point out 
to the satisfaction of any impartial tribunal in what respect ii violates 
•either the Indian Fiscal Autonomy Convention. . . 

Some Honourable Members: In every respect. 

Mr. S. P. Mody: . . . . or impairs the policy of discriminating 
protection which has held for so many years. Ti is no use waking us up 
at unearthly hours in orchr to recehc circular telegrams consisting of one 
text and fifty paraphrases. There are hard economic facts which have to 
be dealt with on economic grounds, and I hope to prove — and 1 shall be 
as brief as possible — that in none of the provisions of (he Treatv is there 
any violation of either the Fiscal Autonomy ('mmmtion or any impair- 
ment of the policy of discriminating protection Well, Sir. what are the 
corner-stones ? (Interruption.) I Would just like to say to my Honourable 
friends that I am never afraid of interruptions, but time is limited, and 
if they interrupt me. it will engender heat without emitting any light. 
Sir, vriiat are the corner-stones of India’s fiscal policy? Protective duties 
designed for the purpose of helping the growth and development of certain 
industries, revenue duties designed for the purpose of meeting the budge- 
tary requirements of the Government of India, And, lastly. Sir. in the 
’ust two or three \ ears another principle lms crept in, and that is ‘that 
industries which have not established their claim to protection but wlfeh 
are affected by eompetilion from abroad, no matter what the reason tnnv 
be, can be protected under the scheme of the Safeguarding Act. These 

ghe hspaer-stmaes of India’s fiscal and economic poliev, and 1 submit 
with oemtonoe, Sir, that none of these lias been touched in I lx* ’iVcnir 
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1 will briefly gu (nor the features which ha\e been objected to by na 
Honourable jriends. The first objeciion that has beou taken, is 
12 i»oon. treaty, for the iirst time, admits time the quantum 

of protection which is to he given to any industry will be the margin be 
tween the fan* selling price and the import price of the foreign article 
Now, Sir, it may lie that neither in the report of tin* Fiscal Commission 
nor m any other pronouncement has it been definitely and precisely laid 
down that industries shall not receive more than this margin. But, I 
submit that, without any such pronouncement, the practice all along, ir 
all these years, since the policy of discriminating protection has been intro- 
duced in the country, has been to give tho industry as much and no more 
than the amount by which it wants to equate its prices with the price of 
the imported article. The Fiscal Commission laid great stress upon tho 
question of the burden on the consumer. I have fought the battles of 
various industries in this House and outside for a number of years, and 
1 do not know how many times this question of the burden on the consu- 
mer has been brought up against me. Even when industries were asking 
for something less than the opportunity to realise their fair selling price-, 

I have known Member after Member get up in this House and say that 
they would rather that industries suffered than that the burden on the 
consumer was increased. And, Sir, wo should be, us a matter of practical 
politics, the last people now* to say. "No, why should we be tied down to 
this quantum of protection only, namely, tin* margin? Why should we 
not have the liberty whenever wo like of giving as undue protection to 
industries?” 

Mr. M, S. Aney (Berar Representative) : Not undue but adequate. 

Mir. H. F. Mody: Adequate protection is implicit in the policy of dis- 
criminating protection: adequate protection is implicit in the terms of this 
Treaty. It is of undue protection we are thinking w r hen we say that our 
hands are tied down by 1 this provision, 

Mr. M. S. Aney: No. 

An Honourable Member: Are you sure? 

Mir. H. P. Mody: Absolutely. Sir, it is quite true that we shall not 
be allowed, at least during the term of this Treaty, to give excessive piotee- 
tion to industries. But no industrialist, no nationalist, no economist, hag 
A ver ventured to ask either in this House or anywhere else that industries 
should he protected unduly with consequent detriment to other interests. 

An Honourable Member: What do you moan by undue protection ? 

* 

Mr. H. P. Mody: My Honourable friend w^ants to know* whnt I mean 
by undue protection. By undue protection I mean that the industry is 
not only enabled to realise its fair selling price, which includes all costs 
of manufacture after taking into account the handicaps from which it 
may be suffering, a reasonable amount for depreciation and a Very fair 
allowance for profits, but something in addition. 

Frol. N. GK Itanga (Guntur cum Nellore: Non-Muhammadan Rumlv. 
, |Tave Government accepted that? 
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Mr, H. P. Mody: They have; and if we ask for something even more 
than the fair selling price, Government and the Legislature are certainly 
not going to give it. I should have been only too happy in the past if 
friends had got up here or outside and said. ‘OK, take something more 
for hick!” 

Then, Sir, the next feature that has been objected to is the question 
of differential duties. My Honourable friend, who last spoke, seemed to 
completely mix up differential with preferential duties. What am differen* 
tial duties? Differential duties are implicit m the policy of discriminating 
protection. That policy lays down that consistently with the interests of 
the industry the burden on tin' consumer should not be heavier than is 
strieth uccesbftry ; and if one foreign country sells an article at a particular 
figure* and another country sells it at a much higher figure, it would be 
absurd to have the same level of duties against both, because that will be 
unnecessarily utthig the consumer without bmefitmg m flip Jeabt little 
degree the producer. That, Sii, is the vital difference bulw een differential 
and preferential duties, and T am surprised that there ihould be any mis 
understanding about it 

Now, what does Article 3 (2) say ab mt it? 

* Li.t liioemment of Fniha fmther trader take that (he .ueusuiv oL plot option »o b* 
afto.deri (-hall be only mndi <i°, and no inoie ffuui. ull equate piles of imt>or(eit 
goraN to fun selling* m ice. fu* snniLo goods pnuuud ui India, and that, wlierevet 
p issilile, luMiig legard to the ihousioiw of this At tide loiter ivt^s of duty Mill b* 
impost it on ^oruh of L tat<d Kingdom ougm ’ 

Now, t-tery single Article has yot to bo read m conjimcLoii with the 
fundamental condition that the Government ot India’s undoubted right 
to protect industries to the full measure that is inquired, their undoubted 
right to impose revenue duties and over-riding revenue duties, and their 
undoubted right to impose safeguarding duties shall npt be challenged 
by .my thing that is said either in this Article or anywhere else. e\on though 
it ma\ be that the words used may create a little misconception, and it 
may he thought that in all eases then shall he lowtr rates of duty on 
United Kingdom products as against foreign products X do not read it 
in that light at all, and 1 shall ask my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, m his reply to make it perfectly clear that this Article is no 
bar to our imposing adequate rates of duty against United Kingdom 
products and, in suitable cases, the same level of duties as might exist 
ngamst foreign products. 

Seth CrOvmd Das: That is your interpretation. 

Mr, H. P Mody: Tt is rav interpretation, it wall be the Government’s 
interpretation. (Laughter from the Opposition Benches.) Tt cannot be 
other ai- 

Now. this system of differential duties has been shouted against as if 
it was something original, something which never existed. Times without 
number in this Bouse differential duties have been accepted in the interests 
of the consumer Tt is not the first time that wo are giving expression to 
bhe principle. Differential duties have always existed; and. in this con- 
nection, let me point out something from a much abused document, the 
J^^anoashire Pact to which I was a signatori While the Pact was 
certain quarters —and if T had the * iime to compare the 
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telegrams which have now poured in with the telegrams which poured m 
at the time of the Indo -Lancashire Agreement, probably the phraseology 
would also be found' to be the same. . . . 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: The agreements were the same! 

Mr. H. P Mody: Yes, but some ingenuity might wol] have been exer- 
cised and the language might have been altered What 1 was going to 
point out was that while the Agreement was denounced on the supposition 
that it made an immediate present of five per cent to British industries and 
thereby sacrificed the interests of India, and the eentre oi attack was upon 
that point, there was agreement between me and those of my colleagues 
who were associated with me, and who disowned mo at a lalcr stage upon 
this particular point. Those colleagues are respected leaders of Indian 
nationalist opinion. This is whaL the so-called Mnd\-Loes Pact says: 

“Tfc was also agreed that under picsent condition?, owing to lower costs and other 
fdctois operatin', in foieign countnes, the industry required a liiglipi level if jvotec- 
tnm ageing them then agamst the United Kingdom. ’ 

This doctrine has been subscribed to, as I have said, b’y those who are 
the leaders of the various commercial organisations which are now pro- 
testing against this Treaty. So, 1 say, there is nothing new in the sysiem 
of differential duties, and there is nothing objectionable in that system. 
To cite a recent instance. With the blessings of everybody the Govern- 
ment of India, in 1932, raised the duties on foreign textiles from 50 to 75 
per cent, what time the duty on British products remained at 25 per 
cent: in other words, the country swallowed, without a lump in the 
throat, a differentiation of as much as 50 per cent., because the country 
felt, and rightly felt, that it was in the national interests that Japanese 
imports should be cheeked. 

Another little point which has been objected to is the right of hearing. 
There again T agree that it is not laid down anywhere that non-Indian 
interests shall necessarily have the right of hearing. Something like it 
was decided upon at Ottawa. But let us take a practical view of the 
sit nation. T know from m,\ own personal knowledge — and I have appeared 
b-fore a few Tariff Boards and commissions — that not only British but 
Japanese interests have appeared before the Tariff Board, time and again, 
1 1 row csent their view-points 

An Honourable Member: Not as a matter of right! 

Mr, H. IP. Mody What does it matter? We are dealing with facts. 
Whether it is a maiter of right or not, we have admitted it,, and ^ you 
have never challenged the practice. What is the use of saying Wot 
as a matter of right 1 ’, as if the right was something sacred which cannot 
be touched? The point is, what is the practice? 

The other find the more important provision is that at the instance of 
the British Government the Government of India will cause an inquiry 
to be made. There again I admit that it is a right newly conceded ; but 
again it is not n right which has been newly put into practice. It is 
notorious that when the Government of India considers any fiscal measures, 
or even during the curronev of a measure of protection, time and again 
ifpVespntntiona have been received not only from the British Government 
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(Mr. FI. P. Modj.) 

and the Japanese Government, but irom the Dutch, the Italian and every 
other Government affected b^ the particular measuie proposed li ;\ou talk 
ol the rights, 1 h.ive no answer; but it vou talk of what the existing 
practice is , . . (interruption.) 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) • The Honourable 
Member must nddrehs the Chair; he need not mind the interruptions 

Mt. H. P, Mody: I am sorry, hut my friends show so much affection 
for me that they keep on inviting me to address them Addressing the 
Chair, T would say that time and again representations have been made, 
not perhaps as a matter of right, but as a matter of practice, and we are 
doing nothing more than embody the practice. Here I would make a 
suggestion to the Government of India I have always taken up the 
position Hint when any Indian industry’s ml crests are threatened by a 
lowering of the prices of imports, -flip Government of India need not cause 
a Tariff Board inquiry to be made ; but they might make such departmental 
or other inquiries ns they think necessary and give the industry the 
needful protection There, delay would mean a vital threat to Indian 
iuteiosts But m ihe caises covered bv this Article, where' 11m British 
Government are not likely to make any representations to the Government 
of India except for the purpose of reducing duties, Indian interests are 
not immediately threatened; and my suggestion to lm Honourable friend, 
the Commerce Member would be that in all these eases he should cause 
a Tariff Board inquiry to he made. Let Government not forget that 
whatever their action may be, by whatever motives they may bo guided, 
they will always be suspect in Ihe eyes of the public, and therefore, in 
order to place themselves above suspicion, they should order a Tariff 
Board inquiry in all matters in which they receive a representation from 
British interests with regard to reduction of dnties, as is contemplated, 
in this Article. 

Another provision is that differential margins once established shall not 
he disturbed to the detriment of British interests. There again it is saying 
nothing more than what is implied in the idea of discriminating protection. 
British interests cannot come forward and say “¥bu have got to maintain 
a particular differential duty in respect of this Article .or that”. They cannot 
be heard to say that so long as we keep the principle of equation 
of prices, and^ so long as the policy of discriminating protection is adhered 
to T can envisage a time when it may be necessary not only to reduce 
the margin hut even to do away with it altogether if conditions change. 

_ Sir, I will not take up much more time : I shall dwell briefly with the 
object of the Treaty. In my opinion, it mainly seeks to define easting 
relations It ensures lhat for the duration of the Treaty at any rate the 
status qua will he ohserved. Remember, in this connection, 'thMftt&ifr 
Treaty has go! a limited duration. Tt expires with the Ottawa 
The moment the Legislature decides that the Ottawa Agreement is nothin 
the interests of India and the Government of India thereupon give notice 
of denunciation, the Treaty at the end of that period will also go; and, 
therefore, even if it was the fact that some material concessions were 
which I dispute, do not forget that they are for the period of the 
tffr&mjjlr «ad v H is a strictly limited period. And what is the extent of the 
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concessions 9 It muv be that they are nof to be found in documents of 
state, but they do not go beyond the practice which has been established, 
except in regard to the matters to which I have referred. 

T*et tin take the case on the other side. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Nauinan, said yesterday, that there were no reciprocal advantages, and 
ho tried to show that the Ottawa Agreement had induced retaliation in 
foreign countries. But he has not shown that by figures. Bo not say 
that there are no reciprocal advantages .... 

Mr. Muhammad M au man (l\i * 11,1 and C’liota Nagpur evtn Orissa 
Muhammadan) : Every da\ the volume oi international trade is being 
reduced and there is a feeling in every foreign country that there should 
be retaliation at some way or other. Australia it, resorting to bulk handling 
of goods and forsaking our corn sacks n& much as possible. America is doing 
the same 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim) : The Honourable 
Member cannot have another argument, 

Mr. H. P. Mody: My Honourable friend seems to think that India 
regulates the financial world .... 

Pandit G-ovind Ballabh Pant (Rohilkund and Ttuanunn Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Mr. Mody does it. 


Mr. H. P. Mody: No. but I would like to. What I was going to say 
was that if international trade is shrinking, it has not shrunk because 
of any action of India It has shrunk because of the action of countries 
like the United States of America and Germany where currencies have 
changed, economic systems have been uprooted and tariff walls have been 
raised to unscaleable heights. It is on such account that international 
trade has shrunk. Members are talking as if there was no reciprocal 
advantage to be found in the Treaty. To digress for a moment, the Indo- 
Laneashire Agreement, which was denounced, contained a provision with 
regard to the increasing use of Indian cotton. What has happened since? 
The five per cent, possible advantage to Great Britain, which was so much 
criticized, has not materialised: nor do I think, knowing what we do of the 
financial position of India, that it can materialise this year: that is to sav, 
it cannot materialise during the currency of the Tndo-Lahcashire Agree- 
ment. On the other hand, Indian cotton has been used to a much larger 
extent than was ever done before, and inside of one year the quantity 
taken by Great Britain has more than doubled. Suroly, Sir 

Mr. B. Das: What is the quantity? 


Mr. E. P. Mody; Well, it is nearly 350,000 bales, and, .1, think, within 
a measurable distance of time, it will go up to half a million bales. If 
yon think that half a million bales are not of much moment to the Indian 
cultivator, you might say so. Now, Sir, t , . . , 


Mr, President (The Honourable Sw Abdur Bahian): The ^fonourabio 


Member's time is up. 


B 2 
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Mr . H, P. Mody: 1 would request you to give me a little more time, 
because I have taken a keen interest in these matleis, and I toel I should 
have a little indulgence from the Chair. 

Now, Sir, the whole trouble has arisen firstly, because of the atmosphere 
in which this Treaty has been signed, and secondly, because of the record 
of the United Kingdom in the past. (“Hoar, hear’’ from the 'Opposition 
Benches.) The United Kingdom did not hesitate in the past to use its 
political dominance for the purpose of securing economic advantages in this 
country. (“Hoar, hear” from the Opposition Benches.’) 

An Honourable Member; Has it changed its policy now? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: That is the miserable past, but that past has definitely 
changed. 

An Honourable Member: No, no. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Today the United Kingdom does not fleck to use the 
bludgeon which it employed in the past. 

An Honourable Member; They still use it. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Today it comes to us, it makes overtures, it oeelss 
the hand of friendship Sir, in 1930, for the fir-t time, the British 
Government made a representation to the Government of India, and asked 
them begged them, not to impose against their imports the same dutv 
which was being imposed against foreign countries, and the Government 
of India said in reply: 

"As regards the second point in the Cabinet representat’on, the danger to British 
intc’Ws. we recognise that the posable decline in <he c« n«uvnpth*n of Lnnc^bue 
goodq may be a serious matter, bnt we are elearlv bound to put India’s intereris fi st ” 

And the Cabinet — my friend, Mr, Jinnah, knows at first hand all that 
transpired m those days, (Laughter from tho Opposition Benches), — sent 
a telegram to the Viceroy on the 19th February, 3930, and said : 

“The fnbinet has received your telegram and recognising position of Tndid t nder 
Tn*7ff Autonomy convention is precluded from offering anv further comments or vorr 
proposals.” 

Sir,, I refuse to believe that the Government of India, which stood 
up for Indian rights in 1930, would sacrifice them in 1935. And, Sir. 
I refuse to believe still more that the chief negotiator on the Indian side, 
rav friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, would ever he a party to the surrender of 
Indian interests. (Applause from all sides of the House.) 

An Honourable Member: But has he not done it? 

Mr, H. P. Mody: Mv Honourable friend mav think as ffe fikes^I 
not care. T have watched, as some of mv friends have watched, at dole 
range, the work which mv friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, has put in as the fifkfc 
Indian Commerce Member, and T say^ Sir, ihe record which he will leave 
behind vail be one of which any Indian may be proud. Bo not forget, 
a moment that this Agreement does not embody all that was asked 
<0B o-issf side. Everyone knows that ihe Die-hard’ section in England 
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pinned their faith to an immediate reduction of duties. To them only a 
reduction of duties mattered; the Government of India resisted all those 
demands, and all that they have done is to give embodiment to ceil.tin 
principles which have been recognized in practice in this country. 

Sir, the same organizations that have sent us telegrams at dead oi 
night poured their blessings upon the Indo-Japanehc Agreement. When 
it comes to a question of Great Britain’s taking of India’s raw products, 
they say that Great Britain is bound to take them because she c ann ot 
get them elsewhere. Well, if that were a valid argument, which it cert ainly 
is not, then why was it not employed in the case of Japan? Japan was 
buying very large quantities of Indian cotton at a time when she was 
not sending any cloth to this country, and vet the threat of the Japanese 
industrialists that they would boycott Indian cotton was soiiously taken, 
and India had to submit to a quota of four hundred million yards, with 
disastrous results to the national industry. Those Mends who poured their 
blessings upon the Indo-Japanese Agreement, in v Inch the vital interests 
ol India were, in my opinion, sacrificed to a certain extent, cannot oppose 
this Treaty which merely embodies the present practice and clarifies the 
relations between the two countries. 

One word more, and I have done. The political system of Soviet Russia 
was abhorrent to the civilised world, and yet it did not stop the United 
Kingdom and other countries from seeking an economic agreement with 
Russia, because economics are hard realities, and the world must come 
closer and closer together economically before there can be any political 
appeasement. I beg of my friends not to reject these overtures, not to 
throw away this Agreement, but to realise its vast implications to the 
interests of both countries. (Applause.) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah; Sir, in the first place, I wish to make it quite 
clear that we must not drag in personalities of Members of Government. 
(Hear, hear.) I have the greatest regard and respect for Sir Joseph Shore, 
and I shall be the last person to suggest, even remotely, that he has not 
done his best, situated as he is. Honourable Members must not forget 
that it is not Sir Joseph Bhore who has signed this Agreement, but it is 
the Government of India, — and we are concerned with this Agreement 
from that point of view, — it is the Government of India who have signed 
Agreement, and the question is, whether we are prepared to ratify it. 
That is the position before the House. Therefore, I hope there will be no 
kind of suggestion that Sir Joseph Bhore has not done his best. I have 
no doubt that he has done his best. 

The second point I wish to make clear is this. I rather feel some diffi- 
culty, because the Honourable Member who is sitting to my left is a mem- 
ber of my "Party, and I have equal respect and regard 
for him, — and I can go even a little further and sav that he is 
a personal friend of mine, hut with all that regard and res- 
pect and friendship, I am not bound to agree with him if I think that he 
is in the wrong. I was very anxious ‘indeed to follow him, and T followed 
Sir Joseph Bhore, Mr. Mbdv tod also Mr. James, and, I think, if I take 
these three speakers, they pretty well represent the Government ease in 
support of this Agreement It has a history behind it, bat I do not 
Want to go into the details. T think this 'House will agree with' me that 
the British policy and practice started with thi« — T won’t go into those 
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oft-repeated instances of history, — but X think it started with this that 
Lancashire and Manchester cloth was supported in this country at the utter 
sacrifice of those indubtries that existed here at that lime. (“Hear hear” 
from the Opposition Benches.) Gradually the British Government realised 
that that was manifestly unjust, but they deviated from that policy to 
this extent that instead oi heavy duties being imposed and maintained on 
the goods of this eountn in order to give an unfair advantage to Biitish 
goods, they adopted the policy of imposing excise duties, and we all know 
the history of excise duties. Sir, when I was a student in London, I got 
a shock when the Secretary of State that time, — it was forty years ago — 
wont and made a speech to his constituency, and said — he said to his con- 
stituency that it would be manifestly unjust to impose excise duties on 
nascent, infant industries of India. Within three weeks or four weeks of 
that, standing on the floor of the House oi Common 1 - as the Secretarv of 
State, he supported the Resolution putting the excise dutv. At that time 
T was a student and T really could not understand this mystery. But, 
afterwards, I have been able to understand the mystery a little better, and 
T understand, now, find I understood pome time ago that, if he had not 
adopted that attitude, his Government would have been defeated bv the 
‘olid vote of Manchester and Lancashire, and he had to do it. That 
excise duty has been characterised by every fair-minded man. It was 
historically wrong, it was politically wrong, it was morally wrong. It was 
everv way wrong, but*5t was maintained until only a few years ago, when it 
was removed under the pressure of the Opposition, helpless as we are. 
Therefore, we now come to this position, that the Government of India 
are, after all, — they cannot forget, and they are in fact,— a subordinate 
Government, and the policy of the Government of India has, boon a policy 
of a subordinate entity, not an equal entity. The Government of Tndia in 
those conditions have to occupy the role of a subordinate party. Now, 
what do we find? After a great deal of agitation in the country, w«‘ 
adopted a policy of protection. A policy of protection was adopted in 1928 
bv a Resolution of this House, what is that poliov? In one sentence — 
Honourable Members talk about this word, discriminating, discriminating, 
discriminating, but what does it mean ? It does not mean that discrimina- 
tion applies to the various foreign countries, that we have to discriminate in 
favour of one foreign country more than in the case of another. No. Dis- 
crimination means this, that we should not put an undue burden on the 
consumers of this country. Tq that proposition. Sir, I fully subscribe, and 
I shall be the last person to adopt any ragMure purely for the purpose of 
giving protection to my Honourable friend, Mr. M<?&y s industry, and put 
an undue burden on my people. After all, hi*, industry is only one parti- 
cular part of this great country. I am willing to help him, hut not at the 
extraordinary expense of the consumer. That proposition I accept, But 
there — -Mr. James said to me or told the House, “what a great advantage 
\ou have got His Majesty's Government have recognised that ” But 
where was the doubt ? Tf His Majesty's Government do not undemtapd 
nndl if the world does not understand that that has been our policy, why 
am I going out of mv wav to explain to Hi« Majesty’s Government by a 
solemn Agreement signed and sealed bv two Governments? It is clear. 
Very well. Then, m\ Honourable friend on the Government Benches, Mr. 

at great pains to convince this House that the "Fiscal Autonomy 
^0 by this Agreement saved and preserved But what is 
Autonomy ^kmvention, may T know? T know ho read 
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from the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. iHow is it Paved 
by this document? The Fiscal Autonomy Convention — how do you- save 
it by this document? It is not saved; it is not destroyed; it is there. 
But, Sir, it is like the will-o’-the-wisp, and we have had experience of 
that for some time. 

Mr. H Bow (Government of India • Nominated Official] : I am afraid 
the Honourable Member is rather misrepresenting me. J did not make the 
statement that he has attributed to me. Whn( I said was that Hie Fiscal 
Autonomy Convention was in no way threatened by this Agreement. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: And what follows from that? The only implica- 
tion of that statement in a speech is that it has been strengthened or 
supported or confirmed, otherwise there is no . . 

Mr. H. Bow: There is no such implication. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If it is not threatened, then it is outside the Agree- 
ment, nothing to do with the Agreement. W.hy labour that point 0 I will 
accept, Sir, that Fiscal Autonomy Convention has nothing whatever to do 
with this Agreement. I accept that. But, then, how do you justify 
this Agreement? T certainly followed the Honourable the Commerce 
Member. He said, well, the first is only a preamble and it merely 
says that it is a- Supplementary Agreement to the Ottawa Agreement Tt 
may be, some Honourable Members may agree with the Ottawa Agree- 
ment. Some ma\ not agree with it, and, alter all, it still remains 
to be seen that the Ottawa Agreement is really beneficial to Indian inter- 
ests. I am not prepared, speaking for myself, by accepting this preamble 
which characterises this Agreement as a supplementary agreement, to con- 
sent to the Ottawa Agreement, because, if I say I accept the Supple- 
mentary Agreement, T am subscribing to the terms and conditions of the 
l.miu Agreement, and I cannot possibly crive rm consent to that 
preamble. 

Now, let us take the operative part of the Agreement. The Honourable 
Member said, “We are doing nothing. Every thing really was clear, but 
we only wanted to crystallise what already was thoroughly crystal clear, 
as to what is our policy and practice”. I have never yet known two 
parties, entering into a solemn agreement and laving down terms and condi- 
tions, to make clear a thing which was as clear as crystal before. If Gov- 
ernment wanted to do that and if there were some very, very unreasonable 
person who refused to see what was clear as daylight, and if they really 
wanted to go out of their way to satisfy that unreasonable person, they 
con hi have declared »t bv* a communique and said that “Lanca- 
shire and Manchester people arc so unreasonable that they_ do 
not see what is clour as daylight, and, in order to satisfy 
them!, we issue a communique and make our position clear as 
crystal”. But what is the use of this solemn Agreement, that two Govern- 
ments, two mighty Governments of the world, sit together and reduce their 
talks to articles and sign them? Therefore, I refuse to believe that my 
Government is so very incapable as to merely sign this Agreement for that 
purpose. Therefore. Sir, this Agreement must mean something. Other- 
wise, there is no meaning in this Agreement. Then, why fight? Why 
^quarrel? It means nothing. Withdraw it. (Laughter.) . Then, what 
<iopg it menu 0 The Honourable Member has not explained to me yet 
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whttfft moans, but Air. M«d,v tried to explain to mo what it means. I 
v. iJfome that. Lei us forget this Agreement. Mr. Mody says this, that, 
in 'dying protection to onr industries, we have got to examine the selling 
prices. I agree with that. That is the test of this Agreement. The test 
is that if wo consent to it now. we shall be tied down by this Agreement, 
; u hitmo; the oniv te< flic* only factor, that mhi can possibly take* into 
vour consultant ion is the soiling price and no oilier factor and uo other 
"onMderah'on. Am 1 right 9 1 should he glad to he eon noted? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Fair selling price includes a num- 
ber of considerations. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: f know that, ft undoubtedly includes a number of 
considerations, but, ultimately, baling taken that into consideration, the 
conclusion is. say, selling price 170 of Indian goods, British goods 105 
and foreign goods 15, >, and the marginal difference will he on that footing. 
That is correct. Very well. Non, 1 Aunt to ask the Government and 
the exports of the Government — the economists — is that the only test ? 

An Honourable Member: Test of what 0 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali: Te&t ot giving adequate protection to the Indian 
industry. Is that tin* only tost? (Voices : “No.”) You are confining 
yourself to that test and no other test. 1 challenge Government to refute 
that. You arc binding India to that, and nothing else. That is not our 
policy. Now, the Honourable Member may ask — have we not done that? 
Yes, we have and we shall do it again if and when necessary in a parti- 
cular ease. But here you lay it down that this will be applicable to all 
eases and it will not be open to us to apply any other test or take any 
other factor into consideration. I refuse to be tied down to that. 1 
give you au instance. I know' some of my Honourable friends have still 
not appreciated the position that we took up with regard to the Steel 
Bill In that particular ease, we were convinced — some of us — not that 
we were laying down a universal rule or test for all times to be applied 
to every single case that ever came before us. In that particular case, on 
the merits, wo felt that we must take a particular course of action. I 
don’t have a grudge against the British. X bear no malice to anybody. 
Even Mr, James said very rigidly thut India’s interests are to be consi- 
dered first. After we have taken care of our own interest, we are willing 
iu a friendly way to give and take. What did we do in the Steel Bill? 
After weeks of examination and cross-examination of various parties, I 
u is convinced tint if 1 wort* to put the same duty on the British steel, I 
shall he imposing an undue burden and an unfair burden on the consumer 
and that is why 1 supported that measure. I am not going to be confined 
in that one test, the selling price, and, if in any other case, that comes 
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follow that star The Honourable Member said that we must 

not mix up politics with economies Surely. I think Sir Joseph 
Bhore is living far away from the world of economics when he 
ssys that. Tt nmv have been a century ago, but today it is 

all . economic', and no politics. That is the central pivot over 

jO&hioh Europe is revolving, and you say to me that I should not mix up 

Agreement. I refuse to follow that. Your economics 
are the foundations, of your politics. If you have no economies, you have 
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no politics, because you have not enough to out to talk about politics. What 
is happening in the woikl today 0 1 am compel led to give that marginal duty 
to Great Britain as against any other foreign country. With this halter round 
my neck, l go to Germany, to Italy and to France. They will say to me 
“Look at what you arc doing. We produce goods very nearly as good or 
better than the British, and yet yon are giving the British the advantage. 
You arc putting less duty on them and more duty on us.” I want Germany 
to take something from my country. England is not the only country 
which is taking everything from India. Is Ganada, is Australia, bound 
by this one guiding star v hich you arc presenting to me? Therefore, this 
Agreement is full of meaning, and it is a new departure which I am not 
prepared to subscribe to. It is said, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
saul — of course he is n business man, and I am not a business man, 1 am 
tin unfortunate lawyer, and in law my Honourable Mend did not find ft 
place. (Laughter.) 

Mr. F. E. James; The Honourable Member thrives on the business 
man. (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. A. Jiiraah: Sir, so long as there are fools In this world, the 
lawyers will thrive. (Laughter.) Now, Sir, is this to be lightly treated, 
is this clause to be lightly 7 treated? ! can understand onr Tariff Board 
having unfettered discretion to hear any interest, anybody, as they like 
and v hen they like. 1 can understand that. For instance, tomorrow, 
supposing there is some question which crops up before the Home Mem- 
ber. Somebody has got a grievance as he has made some order or is 
about to make some order. Can T toll the Home Member that this gentle- 
man is coming to you vitli his solicitor and his counsel and he wants you to 
hear them and wants to cross-examine those witnosses before yon, before 
vou make any order and you must give him and his legal adviser a hear- 
ing? What will the Home Member say to me? He may, it is open to 
him, or he may not. Now, why is that so ? Ts it based on some principle ? 
Has it got any justification or not ? Otherwise, anybody will appear before 
him, anybody will go there and fight his case before him as a matter of 
right. Now, the only place that I know of, where a man has got some 
right and is entitled to be heard, either in .person or through lna re- 
presentative, is a Court of law. I have never heard before of such a 
suggestion that your Tariff Board is bound to hear any one as a matter of 
right. That is a big and peculiar principle that you are introducing, 
and unless there is some clear justification, I refuse lo subscribe to that 
principle. Is His Majesty's Government prepared to give me the same 
right that India should, ns a matter of right, present her case to their autho- 
rities who determine tariffs, when it affects our interests ? Is it in the 
Agreement? And why not? Tf His Majesty's Government, if Great 
Britain, and their industries are entitled, as a matter of right, to appear 
before onr Tariff Board, what have we got in return? Have we got it hr 
return that India also can appear as a matter of risrbt before whoever ’8 
the authority which determines tariffs if our interests are affected? Have 
you got that? No, no, you h-me nol got that under this Agreement. 

An Honourable Member; There is no such reciprocity. 

The Honourable Sir Janies Grigg; What duties are there in Greats 
Britain against Indian products? 
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Mr. A. J. Eaisman: That is the point. There are no protective duties. 

Hr. M. A. Jinnah: There are— 1 beg your pardon— y on only show your 
ignorance when yon say there is no su'di thng. There are many things 
that ludiu imports into England and other countries also. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : There are no protective duties. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What about ten? What is the good oi your talking? 
Thei ('tore. Sir, I cannot subscribe to it new. Then, there is the next 
point. What do we gel — mid this is, to my mind, a monstrous term in 
the lasl part of clause 4 where our Government are not to be trusted if 
then* occur changed conditions. It says here: 

“ flie Gtaeiument of India fuither undeitake that, m the mom of any ladieal 
Glances in the conditions affecting piotectcd Industrie.-! during the currency of the 
period «>£ piutccitiou, they will '—'hat j.«, this Oovuninent mil — “on the request of 
JHib .Majesty \s Government or of their own motion, tauhe an enquiry to he made as to 
the appiopm tuxes-, of the existing duties, fiom the point of view of the punuplcs 
laid down in Article 3’’ — math, the principles lutd down in Aific/e 3, and whut me 
thou y “Equating pi ice.-, to fan selling pi ices" — (.1 >t Uonmoablt J/< mber : “and not 
disturbing that equation”) mid not dittmbmg that equation — “and that, ui the course 
of such enquiry, full consideration will he given (Hear, heal) to any ropiesentations 
which may he put fonvard hy any inteiested industry in the United Kingdom.” 

bir, i do nor wish to take up the time of the House any more, but L 
have — believe me, and I hope this House will believe me — 1 have not 
approached this question — and I hope even my friend, Mr. Mody, will not 
put me in the calegofy oi those who say that we refuse to come to any kind 
of fair and reasonable arrangement between Great Britain and India until 
our political demands are conceded. That is an issue which we have to 
fight. 1 am not going to wait until we have settled that issue. Tending 
the settlement ot that issue, I am quite prepared for exchange 
d goodwill as far as possible — because we cannot wait until that 
question is settled. Tilings arc moving, events arc moving, and, 
therefore, I tun not going to tie myself down to the proposition that 
t t«m not going to como to any agreement, that I refuse to make any 
adjustment until you have conceded my political demands. I do not put 
foiward that proposition. Tending that even, 1 am willing, — but, Sir, any 
agreement, any adjustment, must be fair, must be just, and, above all, 
‘oust be catered into, mark, as being inspired by a proper policy and a 
proper spirit, and, in fact, by a Government which proceeds, not in a 
spirit as a subordinate Government, but ns an equal Government with 
Great Britain. (Loud and Prolonged Applause.) 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant: Sir, if I heard the Honourable the 
Commerce Member clearly yesterday, he asked the House to examine this 
mutter in the light of cold logic, free from passion or prejudice. I think 
1 am repeating his words correctly. He wishes us to handle the subject 
m the manner th * surgeons dissect a dead body on the operating table, 

1 am prepared to meet his wishes. Sir, I may ns well tell him at the outset 
that 1 have no desire to import any prejudice myself, nor do I consider it in- 
compatible with tlin pursuit oi the ideal of independence to eejoasider any 
suggestions for trade arrangements on their merits. In fact, fhi intrepid 
champion of Irish Independence, Mr. De Valera, had only recently entered 
into a Treaty with Great Britain relating to coal and cattK On the other 
hand, there is enough of trouble at present in Australia and Panada on 
account of the Ottawa Agreement. So there is no question of political 
* necessarily involved. The question can be easily decided on its 

’ maimts, 
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First of all, J do bold that it is the duty ot the Honourable the 
Commerce Member as well as of the Government of India to 
P ‘ M ’ be guided in tliesc matters, in spite of what Mr. Mody may 
say, by the opinion of the coiumercial associations in this country. I huv e 
hero before me a bundle of representations and telegrams from prominent 
commercial organisations iri ibis eounttv. They begin with the Federa- 
tion of tlio Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry and include 
many Chambers of Commerce, such is from Berar, Baroda, Bengal, 
Cawnpore and other jjrincipal commercial centres in this country. It is 
obviously improper that the Government should deal with these questions 
•without" consulting commercial opinion. Bir, if I remember aright, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member said in reply to this charge that they 
were aware of the views of these commercial bodies, and, therefore, it 
was not necessary to consult them. Should 1 infer from tins remark that 
the Government fully knew then that all the Indian Trading and Com- 
mercial interests in this country were dead opposed to this Agreement 
Was it because of this knowledge that they precipitated this arrangement 
although many other issues of gre iter moment, which have a hearing on 
this question, are still undecided? Was it fair and proper ? Sir, on the 
other hand, ii the Honourable the Commerce Member, who claims to have 
been familiar with the commercial opinion in India, was labouring under a 
mistake then, will he non revise his attitude in the light of the unani- 
mous condemnation of the Agreement by all shades of Indian opinion 
and movp for its withdrawal? T pause for a reply* and T should very 
much like to be enlightened on this point in either case. There are one 
or two other matters on which too T would like to be enlightened by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member. The President of the Federated 
Chambers of Commevcc wired and submitted a representation to the Gov- 
ernment of India for an interview in connection with this matter on or 
about the 15tli December and followed it up with other representations. 
The Government, did not grant them an interview'; they did not give them 
any opportunity of appearing before them. About the same time, what 
was the Government in England doing ? The Honourable Mr. Bturton 
inquired from the Right Honourable Ruuciraun on, F think, the 13th 
December, as to whether he w r as going to consult the opinion of the 
commercial bodies in Lancashire. Mr. Ruuoiman replied that he was in 
close touch w T ith the representatives of Lancashire with whom he had a 
conference only that morning, 1 am quoting his language. Thus, th-‘ 
Government in England were constantly in touch with the commercial 
interests there. Now, if we look at the Agreement itself, you will find the 
commercial interests repeatedly mentioned in this Agreement so far as Great 
Britain is concerned. For example, in Article 4 you will find that the 
Government was to be influenced by the commercial interests in the United 
Kingdom. In Article 5, again, yon will find that the Government were to 
make certain efforts in co-operation with commercial ini crests there. 
Again, you will find further on that commercial interests were to inspire 
and to influence and probably determine the attitude of the Government 
in England. As compared with that, what was the attitude of this Gov- 
ernment? Look ut the text of the Agreement. The Government of India 
thereby guarantee and ensure a permanent and free right of approach and 
representation to foreign commercial interests. But to the accredited 
representatives of indigenous commercial interests in spite of their repeated 
appeals, they would not grant audience or hearing. Thife is -not all. The 
tkraefi table contrast does not end there. Another event happened about 
?fh& game time. His Excellency the Viceroy opened the annual meeting 
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of tlus Associated Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta on the 17th Decem- 
ber last and observed: 

“May I say that, for nu [iait, I am delighted to haie this opportunity of meeting 
once again the members of the Associated Chambers.” 

Further on, he said: 

“I look forward each year, during mj \isit to Calcutta, to gaining fust-hand^ infol 
mation from you, Gentlemen, on the many aspects of the commercial situation. 


The matter needs no comment. 

The head of the Government of India goes to Calcutta, and seeks— 
or lot mo say, welcomes — the opportunity to open the aiiuuul meeting oi 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, expresses Ms delight on meeting 
its members and openly declares that he looks to them lor light and guid- 
ance in commercial matters, The dates are so close 13th, 15th and 17th 
of December. Here you see the marked contrast between the attitudes 
of the Government of India towards the two bodies of commercial opinion 
even in this country, namely, the European aB distinguished from the 
Indian and this furnishes a kov to the Indo-British Agreement and 1 must 
confess that I read in it much more than what appears on the surface. 
Sir, 1 do not envy the lot of the Honourable the Commerce Member. His 
vorj appearance disarms opposition. He has my sincere sympathy, but 
unfortunately there is nothing in common between him and me seated 
as we are on these opposite Benches. There, in England, the Bight 
Honourable Runoiman, the President of the Board of Trade, with the 
Board of Trade consisting of experts belonging to various trades and indus- 
tries, considers it essential to consult the industries of Great Britain in 
order to make up his mind over thiB Agreement. He is the elected repre- 
sentative of the people and he is not an inexperienced man. He was the 
President oi the Board of Trade, I think, also in 1915. In spite of his 
vast experience of the industries of Great Britain, Mr, Runoiman considers 
it necessary to consult the representatives of the industries and trade in 
Great Britain about this Agreement, though Sir Joseph Bhore thinks that 
there is nothing substantial in it and there was much ado about 
nothing. The reason is obvious. The Commerce Member does not repre- 
sent anybody in this country. Has he a single vote to his credit and is he 
responsible to anyone in this country? The real fact of the matter is that 
the Government of India are a Government only in name and by courtesy. 
You may cal], it a Government only for the purpose of expressing briefly 
what otherwise would take many words to express. It is fust like the 
Government of Delhi where the Chief Commissioner is described as the 
Local Government. But what, in fact, it is? If you are to define rit 
accurately, the Government of India might well be described as the Manag- 
er! . Agents of the Unlimited Combine of Adventurers, interprenours and 
Capitalists of the United Kingdom for the exploitation of the East Indies. 
I will say a few words about this curious Agreement, An agreement 
between whom? Between the head and the feet? Agreemont between 
which two parties? Wo have heard of a certain practice which was in 
^kina of vorc when the feet of female infants were cramped and 
pnat in steel shoes. There was then an agreemont between 
head and the' deet, hut vtith the result thai the feet were co ffin ed 
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within the steel mould for ever, though the head remained free to move 
as it liked. There are agreements in our country between the emaciated 
limbs and the heads of certain roving hermits and ascetics. There are 
agreements in this country between a certain class of keepers ot cows in 
places like Calcutta who despatched the calves immediately they are 
bom to heaven to save them from the trials and tribulations of this world 
and in return enjoy the benefit of all the milk that the\ can got out of the 
cow. This is an illustration of the agreement between the cow and its 
keeper. I wonder, however, what say the cow in the caso of the gowalcu , 
or the feet in the case of the Chinese little infant, or the emaciated limb 
in the case of the roving hermit had in determining their respective agree- 
ments. Similar is this Trade Agreement. Sir. in this sense, I am willing 
to call this arrangement an agreement just as I call this administration 
the Government of India, but in reality both are euphemisms and imposi- 
tions. 

Now, Sir, 1 will \ery briefly comment on the text and implications 
of this Agreement. My Honourable friend, Mr. Modv, has covered all the 
ground from Soviet Russia to the shores of Bombay and right on to Delhi 
which has to her credit the rise, and fall of many an Empire. I do not 
care to go with him wandering over all these lands. But I would ask him 
one or two questions. Does not this Agreement purport to make Imperial 
or British Preference an integral part of the fiscal policy of this country 
and to enlarge its scope? Well, my Honourable frier*!, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
■shakes hig head. I can only tell him that others may interpret it differ- 
ently and he is to go out of office after a few months. In fact, there has 
been too much of time wasted and too much of disinterested sympathy 
heaped over that poor ereature called the consumer. I wish these gentle- 
men had realised what the policy of discriminating protection tacked on 
to Imperial Preference, even in part, means to the consumer. T will just 
give n small illustration. Supposing you produce — assuming that all rele- 
vant fatcors are taken into account in determining the fair price — supposing 
vou produce goods in this country for Rs. 70 per maund and in other 
countries they produce for Bs. 50 per maund. Now, von impose a duty 
of Bs. 20 per maund, so that the producer may have a reasonable price to 
start with. T hope I am corroctly representing the case. I would ask 
the Honourable the Commerce Member to correct me if I am wrong. I 
think I am correct. Then he puts on it a tariff duty of Bs. 20 generally 
for all the foreign countries, but he says that, so far as England is con- 
cerned, the duty will be different. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : The Honourable 
Member must conclude in two minutes. 

Pandit Gksvind Ballabh Pant: T regret T cannot pursue this point as 
I have to finish. I hope we shall have a debate some other time and 
then J may speak. That reminds me of another point. The Government 
had undertaken in the Inst Assembly, if I remember ariglil, that they 
would give an opportunity for discussing the report of the Committee on 
the working of the Ottawa Pact. Even before giving an opportunity for 
the promised discussion, the. Government have thrust this Supplementary 
Agreement down the throats of this country, Then we could have gone 
into these matters fully. It is absolutely true that the policy of Imperial 
Preference Imposes additihnal burden on the consumer and ’makes his lot 
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worse. Hir, how is India benefited by this Agreement ? We art 
1 )ld that Indian exports to England have increased — I admit the correct- 
ness of the statement, and there are many reasons for this increase on 
which t have no time to dwell .it present, hut this important fact remains 
and the House will. L hope, bear it in mind, that the increase in the ease 
of preferential goods has been about 20 per cent, while, in the case of 
n on-preferential goods, it has been about 50 per cent. This clearly proves 
that preference has nothing to do with this rise. The imports into India 
of United Kingdom goods have gone up by several crores in those articles 
in which England gets preference. 

Jn conclusion, I have only one word to say. The Honourable Member 
mppo&ite, the Joint Secretary for Commerce, while speaking yesterday, 
said that it was no more than a mouse that Itad been raised into a moun- 
tain. He perhaps forgets the mischievous qualities of this animal The 
mouse, Sir, specially the bigger variety oi it, furnishes congenial abode 
and breeding ground for plague bacilli" and has caused greater havoc in 
this country than many other epidemics and endemics put together. Ji 
you, Sir, vant to save this country from this medium of plague bacilli, 
you must not only kill it, hut also pour oil over it and apply a match 
to it (Applause.) 

The Assembly tffen adjourned for Lunch till Twenty- Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) in 
the Chair ,* 


Mr, IT. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) ; Sir, I assure the Honourable 
the Commerce Member that the remarks which I shall make will bo in 
accordance with the principles of coldest logic. But, I am afraid. Sir, 
that X shall? not be able to follow his advice as regards not examining, 
this Treaty from a political point of view. I am sure, the Commerce 
Member will admit that towards the end of his speech he himself referred 
to the fact that if this Treaty is worked well, the safeguards may be 
relegated to a place where they may not be used. It is clear, Sir, that 
even he does not think that politics can be kept out of a commercial 
treaty. Sir, [ am not prepared to make much of want of previous con- 
sultation with commercial interests which has been rfef % by Several 
speakers. So long as the Government of India are willing to piaee a treaty 
negotiated by them on their own responsibility before the Legislature for 
its approval, the Government of Tndin need not adopt previous ^Sanita- 
tion. They take the risk of the Legislature’s disapproval as tihef ‘tshvfe 
taken the risk today. If the Government of India desire previous cohstil- 
tation, then I feel that it is not enough that there should be previous 
consultation only with commercial interests. A commercial treaty does not 
affect the interests only of commercial people, but affects the interests of 
the whole country. It affects the interests of agriculturists and it affects 
; |hy^ ; interestB of workers engaged in industry. If you ask my view, I feel 
treaty affects the interests of workers ltttoch more than 
fij of people who call themselves traders and merchants. 
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Unfortunately, not only the Govermnenl of India but many Members of 
this Legislature feel that it is only commercial people who are interested 
in a treaty of this kind. Only recently the Government of India called 
some people for consultation in connection with the indo-Burma Treaty 
to be negotiated by them. The^ called people inlerested In commerce . 
In Burma, three-fourths of the Indians resident there are labourers and 
any treaty to be negotiated with Burma should certainly be negotiated in 
consultation, not only with commercial interests, but, with people who are 
interested in the welfare of labour also. I, therefore, feel, Sir, that, it 
there is to be previous consultation with any interests, there should bo 
previous consultation with all interests which arc affected by u trade 
treaty. I feel that viherever previous consultation is necessary, that 
previous consultation should be with a committee of this Legislature and 
not with any private people. 

Sir, coming to the provisions of this Treaty itself, I propose to examine 
it from two points of view: whether it is equitable to the two parties to 
the Treaty, and, secondly, whether the Treaty will create any further com- 
plications preventing our co-operation with any other countries in the 
world. Sir, the Treaty consists mainly of three parts. The first is, as the 
Honourable the Commerce Member has stated, enunciation of certain 
principles by which protection is to be given to Indian industries ; secondly, 
it tries to give effect to the provisions of what is called the Mody-Lees 
Pact; and, thirdly, it provides for a certain arrangement regarding the 
entry of pig-iron into Great Britain for a certain period. So far as the 
treaty which is known as the Mody-Lees Pact is concerned, in the previous 
Assembly, I had expressed my -view that it was a wrong treaty, it was 
more or less an one-sided treaty. I had also expressed my view that it 
was wrong for any private party to negotiate a treaty bargaining away the 
trade of a country. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: What precisely have \ou given a wav? 

Mr. ST. M. Josbi; I am coming to that. 

Now, this Treaty embodies what is known as the Mody-Lees Pact. It 
does not give to India anything more than what is provided for by the 
Mody-Lees Pact, not much more in any case. But, from the point of view 
of Tndia, we are giving to Great Britain a binding as regards the principles 
by which pur protection policy will be guided. Sir, the Commerce Member 
stated that we are merely stating our policy as regards protection, but in 
merely stating that policy in a treaty we bind ourselves to follow that 
policy for all time whether we desire that a change should bo made or not 
in future times. Secondly, the Honourable the Commerce Member, in 
reply to a question put by my Honourable friend, Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatfillnh, replied in the affirmative to the question which he put. Bui 
1 am not satisfied, considering the language which has been used in the 
Treaty itself. The Treaty lays down very clearly ibai the differential margins 
given to Great Britain shall not be altered to the detriment of Great Britain, 
Sir, let us know from the Government of India what is exactly the meaning 
of this. I feel that this is not a principle which this Legislature or even 
the Government of Tndia have ever accepted before. If any change is 
necessary in the differential margins, India should be free to make that 
change. I should, therefore, like the Government of Tndia to explain when 
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ibis principle was adopted by the Legislature and by the Government of 
India themselves. Now, Bir, so far us Great Britain is concerned, what 
has Great Britain given to us in return for whai we promise to them? 
Great Britain promises to take a certain quantity of cotton and other 
goods. In this connection, 1 should like the people who represent the 
British Government and who speak on their behalf to avoid taliring of 
doubling and quadrupling of the quantities of cotton. That is a misleading 
statement. It is much better that the quantities of cotton taken by Great 
Britain should be mentioned, and, at the same time, they should also 
mention the exportable surplus of cotton in India. Then alone the ordinary 
public will be able to know what exactly Great Britain is doing in the 
matter of importing Indian cotton into that country. Secondly, Great 
Britain agrees lo give certain facilities for Indian trado in the colonies. Is 
there any gain here? Who believes that Indian trade will get facilities in 
British colonies? With the connivance of tho British Government, the 
Indians are now being driven out of existence — in Kenya, Zanzibar and 
Tanganyika and other colonies When we arc being driven out of exist- 
ence, what is the possibility of Indians securing facilities for trade in British 
colonies? What is the use of the British Government giving us a promise 
that they will give facilities for our trade? Then, it was said by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, and also by Mr, Modv that the Treaty is a 
reciprocal treaty. Besides these two vasue promise*, whai has Great 
Britain promised in return for what we have promised? We have given 
them a definite promise saying that our protection policy will be a parti- 
cular policy and that it will not be changed as long at least as that Treaty 
lasts. Does the British Government in return, as a reciprocity, say that 
this is going to he their protection poliev? They are npt prepared, I am 
sure, to give India a promise as regards the differential margins which we 
are going to make to them. The British Government, as a matter of 
fact, cannot give them that promise; the dominions and the other colonies 
will not show Great Britain to give a promise that India alone will get 
preferential treatment. It is not within the power of Great Britain to give 
that nromise. Why was that condition then entered into? I feel that 
fins Treatv is inequitable from the point of view of Indian interests. Not 
onlv is this Treaty inequitable economically, but I feel that politically this 
Treaty is unwise. The Honourable the Commerce Member told us to avoid 
politics in this debate. I feel very honestly that the origin of this Treaty 
is a political origin. Last time, when this question was discussed in the 
Assembly, T nuoied one sentence from the evidence given by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce; and T am afraid I shah have to quote 
that sentence aeain. Tills is what the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
said in this evidence: 

“A country yielding such powers ( that fie 'powers to be. given by tie new 
Ponstifntion) is entitled to press for u coutinnanef of the status quo in directions vital 
to her economic life.” ' 1 


Lancashire and British commerce had enjoyed certain privileges in this 
country. Thev want these privileges to be maintained even under the 
now Constii uiion. This is the origin of this Treatv. My Honourable 
■friend, Mr. Mody, when he spoke in the previous Assembly on the 
said that, on account of the Mody-Lees Tact, the relations 
■betwepp 'Ggeat Britain and India had improved — at least the attitude of 
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the luiueubliire Chamber of Gmmjtierce hud hnpro\ed so far as the question 
oi granting freedom to India was concerned. He said that one of the 
obieelH ot his making that I hud was the goodwill of Lancashire. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, also said that if we. make this Treaty with 
Lancashire we shall secure their goodwill. Kir, we want the goodwill of 
Groat Britain. And, in order to secure that goodwill, Mr. Mody sgned his 
famous Mody-Lees Pact; and what happened after the signing of that 
Pact ? After the signing of that Pact, the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce insisted in the Joint Parliamentary Committee that there should be 
a further safeguard against penal tariffs 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum, Mymensingh : Muhammadan Jturei) : 
That is not correct: thev put in another memorandum which is far hotter 
thart what they put in m the, beginning, 1 

Mr, N, M. Joshi : And last time my Honourable friend, Air, G hu/navi, 
got up and said that the Manchester Chamber of Commerce had changed 
their heart and they did not want a safeguard against their commerce; but 
vxm after my Honourable friend made that speech, the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee Hepori has been published and the safeguard tor what 
is known as the penal taiiff has been put in in that report. We have been 
trying to secure the goodwill of Great Britain; we tried to secure the 
goodwill of Lancashire by the Mody-Lees Pact. The Government of India 
are now making this Treaty . are we likely to secure that goodwill ? . . , , 

l 

Mr. E, E. James: Not by throwing it out. * 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: We are uoi likely to secure their goodwill: their 
demands for showing signs of goodwill go on increasing; their thirst is 
insatiable: you may give one treaty; you may give them another treaty; 
they will still ask for your signs of goodwill towards them. I feel that the 
lime has come when we should sav “Ho further”. 1 feel that if a treaty 
is necessary in the interests of India, we should make a trade treaty : 
there is nothing wrong in making a trade treaty with England if the trade 
treaty is equitable to both parties. Similarly, I am prepared to make 
economic concessions, trade concessions to Great Britain, if Great Britain 
will give us freedom. There is nothing wrong in buying our political 
freedom. But is Great Britain prepared to give us our freedom? They 
offer us a Constitution which we do not want. T. therefore, feel, that we 
shall not be justified in agreeing to this Treaty This Treaty is economi- 
cally inemiiiable and politically unwise, and T feel that it will create 
economic bondage for this country for all time. Ir was said by my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. James, that the Treaty may be denounced, but is it 
possible for this Government which is o subordinate branch of the British 
Government, to denounce a treaty made with Great Britain,? Sir, I sup- 
port the amendment. 

Sir Cowasii Jehangir (Bomlm Citv: Non -’Muhammadan T T rbnnV Ah. 
President, I think it may he truthfully said that the trade relations 
between India and England have tor some years been permeated with sus- 
picion ; and when, we come to reflect upon the history oi our trade relations, 
we are not surprised at this suspicion. My friend, Mr, .Tinnah, save one 
instance of a glaring injustice to our biggest industry by wav of an excise 
duty and he graphically illustrated his point by giving you a few facts of 

c 
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liow thril excise duty was levied against the wishes and < onvietnui-, oi da 
Secretary of State of lhal lime — I believe it was Mi. howler who wa^ 
ioivul lo impose that injustice upon this country by the pistol being hel<i 
at his head In the powerful Lancashire interests in the House oi (’mi- 
nions It would be closing our eyes to the obvious ii we did not rt.-ogmse 
the great influence that commercial and industrial intern Us m England 
have on tlicir Government. We would be closing our eyes to a real danger 
if we did not give full weight to that great influence on whatever Gov- 
ernment mty be in power — Labour, Conservative or Liberal. I have no 
douM that that influence is no loss todnv than it wab years ago. On 1 hi 
other hand. T frankh admit that some ot our triends by the language that 
they lane used in this country in connection with the trade and industrial 
interest-, ot England have caused suspicion in the minds of Englishmen 
as a whole. Therefore, there is buspicn n on both sides, a suspicion < i 
our si<Ii from mmiv vents of experience, n suspicion in the minds m 
Ensrlhhn.cn caused within the 3a»t tew years by peihaps indiscreet 
criticism 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Question. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: . . . indiscreet criticism made by mu 

frieims in India. Now, Sir, I have not used exaggerated language, ll 
is hti't' admitted m England that the best way to l eta in friendly relations 
with lndn is not to rely upon that influence and that power which in- 
dustrialists have in England over their Government, but to rely more and 
more upon friendly relations with Tudia herself and to win the goedwid 
of our people, for it has been said by a statesman even in the House A 
Commons that though you can force a horse to go to the water, you cannot 
compel it to drink, and it is pleasing to find that Englishmen in England, 
and industrialists in particular, are beginning to realise this all important 
factor. We on our side must give due weight to that change of attitude, 
to that change of mentality, and get from them whatever we can to serve 
our own interests, to serve the interests of all our people, including the 
interests of my friend Mr. Joshi Now, Sir, if we aro to have a changed 
mentality in this country, we have to look to facts as they aro, we have 
to realise our handicaps and our defects, we have to realise that our friends 
sitting opposite are Members of a suboidinate Government, we have to 
realise the fact,— and I have said so within *he last three years X do not 
know* bow* often, that my friends opposite, however good their intentions 
mav be. arc really in law the agents of the Secretary of State for India 

is 

An Honourable Member; E.v'*r\botL knows it. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir; I am one of those who do not believe in breaking 
one’s head against a stone wall; 1 am one of those who believe tbit We 
shall serve the interests of our country much better and much more 
effectively by other methods than by breaking our heads against a stone 
wall .... 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Why do you prevent them from breaking their heads? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir; My friend, Mr. Mody, asks me why do J prevent 
them from breaking their heads? Mr. President, they are my countrymen, 
md if I see that even through honest and conscientious convictions there 
is a chance of their breaking their heads 
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Some Honourable Members: No, no. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: If I see that there is even a remote chance of; 
their hieakmg their heads, why, Mr. President, I shall be the first to try 
and .save them. There ma\ be a selfish motive, for 1 know that if they 
break t *»eir own heads, they break mine with theirs. (Laughter.) That 
is m\ reason, Mr. President, for attempting on this occasion to poinl out, 
if I may do so with due respect, that there are more ways than one in 
which we can serve our country. 

Now, Mr. President, I think we have got principally to judge 'this 
precious document that has been placed before us from one 
3 p.m. standaxd. Boos it represent faithfully the Government's policy 
as foi ululated within the last few years, or does it in any clause make 
further concessions which we were not pi ep tired to agree to during our 
previous discussions? I would not mix up the policy of Government as 
it stands today with the policy of Government as wc should wish it to be 
in the future. If we concentrate the whole time on the policy of Govern- 
ment as we w ; sh it to he in the near future, we shall not be able to 
discuss this document dispassionately And, before 1 go further, Mr. 
President, l would like to go info one or two details of this document. 
Article 1 is fairly clear. In the first few lines, there is an acknowledg- 
ment on the part of His Majesty ’s Government that India is free to adopt 
any fiscal policy which will be to her advantage regardless of the interests 
of all other countries including the I'nited Kingdom. «I pointed out on a 
former < ccasion that that admission was a valuable one considering the 
past history oi our trade relations. It means that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will refuse to be influenced by powerful interests in England who may 
suggest acts of injustice to this country. Then it goes on further to sav 
that in case lev \ mg n lesser duty on goods from England is to the advant- 
age of this country or even if it does no harm, we must undertake to do so. 
Sir, I will not take up the time of the House by going through each of 
these articles, but I will come straightaway to what now has become the 
most important one after the discussion, that has taken place today, 
namely, Article 3 (2). I am nol so certain of the interpretation of this 
Article, Does not this Article tend to restrict the definition of the words 
“fair selling prices”? Does it restrict the power of the Government of 
India to protect a particular industry in India so as to enable it to develop 
and expand? Does it make it incumbent upon the Tariff Board to so fix 
selling prices as to enable an industry merely to exist and not to expand 
and develop? These are the three questions which I will ask the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member to answer. What we understand by discrimi- 
nating protection is a protection that will not only keep an indusfry m 
existence or allow it just to keep its head above water, but that that pro- 
tection, when applied to certain infant industries, will allow them to deve- 
lop and expand in order to supply our own lequirements and keep out im- 
ports from whatever country those imports happen to come. That is the 
point. Now, Sir, I admit that the way in which, this article is drafted is 
to a layman rather perplexing, and [ want an authentic definition of this 
article from my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, so that it shall 
be on record .... 

Mr. $T» M. Joshi : It will not bind the British Government. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: We want to know for the purpose of voting 
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An Honourable Member: That is a blnul aa all. 

Sir (Jowasji Jebangir : M> Honourable friend, Mr, Jiiinah, lias pointed 
out to \ou verj elearh his apprehensions .uul there ma\ he some giunuds 
for these apprehensions. Perhaps my Honourable friend, tlie t orumcrce 
Member, Mill clear the point definitely, and unequivocal!} > so no 
other interpretation can, be placed upon these clauses in the inline bv the 
other high contracting part}. We do nol wish to change our polie\. We 
shall insist upon the Government in the future protecting infant industries, 
si, that they shall dew lop and expand, winch will enable us to decrease 
the imports north eroies of rupees into this country. T1 there is the 
slight! si suspicion that b% this article such an expansion, such a develop- 
ment cf jtir industries oi any one industry can be presented through 
instructions to the Tariff Hoard or by an adverse interpretation placed 
upon this Ai tide by a future Government, this document does not aiw a 
faith ful pictuie ot the Government of India's policy as it stands today. 

An Honourable Member: Wh.it is wmr reading? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Mam articles in mam treaties can be read m 
different ways (Laughter), and the authentic interpretation ot this Article 
should come from the lips of the Honourable the Commerce Member, and 
T cun sa> faithfulh that when a Commerce Member or an\ Member of the 
Government} of Incya has made a statement on the floor of this House and 
recorded in our blue books, I do not know of any single instance, except 
one, where the Government of India, or shall I sa\ , the agents of His 
Majesty's Government have not kept their word. 

An Honourable Member: Are our proceedings binding? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: The proceedings are binding. T will not go into 
the question of that one famous exception. 

An Honourable Member: What is that? 

Sir Oowasji JehanjiG Then, we come to Article 3. clause 3. which, 

I think, is fairly dear, and I will not worry the House about it. A defini- 
tion has already been given which seems to me personally perfectly satis- 
factory. Now, coming to Article 4, thefts is something new. It' is an 
undertaking, as has been already explained; given to the industrialists in 
England that thev will be heard by our Tariff Board Whether the Govern- 
ment of India like it or not. In practice they have been heard. The 
last time the Tariff Board made an investigation of the bteel industry, 
the industrialists In England not only were heard, but they put up for 
consideration and examination very lengthy documents. Well, Mr.* tefflb 
dent, in protecting our industries I feel confident that we have nothing to 
hide, that if we have an honest Tariff Board and a Commerce Member 
worth his salt, X have no objection to the case of any industry in an v part 
of the world being examined to sec that our case is sound; for that is the 
best protection for the consumer. Whether it is quite advisable to put 
jL n . this kind is another matter, but considering that 

the effect of it cannot be harmful, but may be for good, I pass over that 
Change, that definite change in the policy of the Government of Lidia 
made in this document, 

* *» 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur llrthim) : The Honourable 
Member has already exceeded his time. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Now, what is the reason why this document baa 
been signed, sealed and delivered by the Government of India? You say 
that it is merely putting down on paper what is already Crystallised, what 
already is your policy. Why do you do it? It is done, I believe, to re- 
assure those industrialists in England who feel that the Government of 
India may go back suddenly, without notice, upon the policy they have 
adopted up to now. This merely gives them an assurance that at least 
for six months the Government of India cannot go back upon that policy, 
that six months must elapse before this policy is Changed. That is the 
assurance, I take it, that this document contains to the industrialists in 
England. What do we get back in return? We get back an assurance, 
an undertaking from the British Government that they will make every 
effort to encourage a greater consumption of our cotton. Mr. President, 
the undertaking is in the last five lines of Article 5. In the first few 
lines, there are mere truisms — not worth the paper on which they are 
written. They merely say what they have been doing up to now. They 
also merely state what they cannot help doing, but in the last five liner 
they give an undertaking and these are the words: and they undertake to 
continue to use all possible efforts in co-operation W"ith commercial interests 
to stimulate the consumption of Indian cotton in all possible ways. 
Coming from a Government that they undertake to do all they can, means 
a great deal. 

Mr. M. A. Jmnah.: The undertaking is very elastic 

Sir Cowasji Jehaogir*. No, it is not. If jou think so, I beg to disagree. 

A responsible Government gives an undertaking that it will make every 
effort and it goes on specifically to explain how that effort will be imple- 
mented. Eor it says; including technical research, eommerc.al investiga- 
tion, market liaison and industrial propaganda. I think that is worth 
something. As to cotton, my frieud Mr. Mody, just informs me that the 
consumption of Indian cotton in England was 160,000 bales before the 
understanding with Lancashire. It is now 342,000 bales. 

An Honourable Member : What is the total export of India? 

Sir Cowasji Jebangir: The undertaking given by Japan is 10 lakhs. 
Therefore, it is 3| lakhs as against Jo lakhs of bales, but the important 
point to bear in mind is that your price ot cotton is governed by your 
biuplm and it you can find a new Customer for the last 100 or 200 
thousand bales of your cotton, you raise the price of your whole crop 
ot cotton during the year. That is a well known fact. Therefore, any 
increase in our cotton consumption by outside countries even by 100 or 
200 thousand is of the greatest use and service to our agriculturists, 
because it increases the value of their whole crop. It is the surplus 
during the year that governs the prices of the whole crop and therefore 
an increase of 160,000 to 852 thousand is a substantial increase and with 
this undertaking given by the Government of the United Kingdom I 
trust that those figures will go up. I frankly admit that I put \er\ 
little value on the other assurances and undertakings given, but, Mr. 
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President, 1 attach the greatest importance upon eliminating that de- 
vastating 1 actor of suspicion both in England and m India, tor. tin o ugh 
this lies our salvation, and, lnwever much my Honourable friends may 
disagree with me, I feel confident that just as due to a change ot their 
policy we have the pleasure of seeing them here and working with them, 
I trust, most cordially in the future, we shall also have the sat. faction 
of seeing a greater and just as honest a change in their opinions. I heir 
co-operation must finally result in considerable benefit to our. country. 
That has been our belief all along. That has boon our conviction all 
along. That is what wo have been pleading for, .praying for, and, in tlieir 
presence here, Mr. President, I see a ray of light, a little bit of light 
coming from a black cloud, and I trust that their presence heic mil go 
more and more to disperse that black cloud, and with their assistance, 
their strong and powerful support, we shall attain, vithin a, reasonable 
time, the goal of our ambition, self-government for India 


Mr, Bhulabhai J. Desai (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Mr, President, I consider it a privilege to take part in 
tho discussion of this all-important question — at all events, the firsi most 
important question which has come before this House. 1 almost wished, 
when the Honourable the Mover in charge of the motion was speaking, 
that I had on my side of the House the advantage of that facile and 
subtle mind to advoSate a juster cause. The fact, however, remains that 
we have to struggle against some of the sophistries arising out of the 
brightness of that intellect. I do not wisli to refer at any length to 

patronising speeches, more or less made after a study in a school of 

rhetoric, attempting to tell us what our business is. I hope and trust 
that we understand what we are about and shall carry it out to the best 
of our ability. There are only two questions which arise for the con- 
sideration of this House in discussing this document which has been 
called the Indo-British Agreement. For my own part, I propose to call 
it the document in' question, for I hope I shall give reasons enough to 

satisfy the Honourable the Leader of the House and his neighbour, the 

Honourable the Mover, that in no sense of the term could this document 


be ever called an Agreement either in the sense of law or in the view' of 
common sense. The questions are ‘first; what are the essential features 
of this document, what is the necessity for it and why it was carried 
out in the manner in which it was carried out without tM smhljesfc consul- 
tation with the commercial interests of this country and also on the eve 
of the inauguration of the new' Session of the Ai&eMblyt' ** to 

pssure the House, I have not, at all events, that suspicious mind which 
one of the speakers referred to. The very fact that a matt smells and 
speaks too often of suspicion, leads me to suspect that it is his mind Whtfth 
is all the time brooding on that disease. Bo far as I am concerned. I 
am prepared to take every circumstance into account and come to a 
reasonable conclusion which the facts warrant. But 1 have a shrewd 
suspicion — using that word in the very ordinary sense of the English 
language of shrewd belief — why the agreement was signed on the 0th 
January was that it was well known to the agents of the British Govern- 
ment out m India to wit the Government of India (I am merely borrow- 

% P 3 i^^ re f B30n use ^ others and almost aequiesoed bv those oft the 
t t t Wfe of the House) that they had realised that if commercial. 
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industrial and other interests concerned in thi a matter had been consulted 
and had been respected, this Agreement would have had to be abandoned. 
1 have also a shrewd suspicion that it was realised that the days of un- 
representative, somewhat docile, Assembly, pretending to contend but 
always conceding, had passed. (Hear, hear.) It was those two reasons 
which explain beyond fill argument, reasonably and clearly, as to why this 
Agreement was signed on the 9th January without consulting the trade 
interests and without waiting for the assembling of this House. When 
agreements are entered into concerning trade, concerning even labour, 
and also the consumer, I have yet to be told that any Government worth 
the name, be it the agent or principals, that they would not, before 
entering upon any such course, consult the interests concerned. Were 
not the British interests concerned fill the time in i ouch with the llight 
Honourable Mr. Walter Eunciman before this Agreement was arrived 
at? Sir, it is not a mere act of courtesy. It is a recognition that the 
monopoly of guarding tho interests of India, of understanding the reper- 
cussions of trade agreements cannot possibly lie within a few heads on 
the other side. After all, the effects, the resultant consequences of the 
Agreement have got to be borne by the country, be it trade or bo it the 
consumer, and, with all solicitude for them, I trust that it is more than 
a formality that is required that they should always be consulted : find 
if there were no other reasons, 1 venture to say that an agreement so 
arrived at must excite the reasonable suspicion of any thinking man. 

Coming to fhe question whether this document can be called an Agree- 
ment or not, I fib nil ask myself what I might have asked you/ Sir. had 
you been in the place that you occupied before you took to public life. 
There are at least two main factors of every agreement if it is to have 
any value. Has this document in it the element of reciprocal considera- 
tion, and has this document been arrived at by persons, as to one of the 
two hisrh contracting parties of its own perfectly free wall? T thought 
those were tvto elementary things entering into the examination of every 
agreement and the Honourable the Leader of the House will, I am quite 
certain, have the sympathy of everyone of us with him when I ask him 
whether, examined in that light, it can fairly bo (’ailed an agreement. 
Sir, there is neither “ consideration ” nor that free will that is required for 
the purpose of it being called an agreement — if that term is lioL to be 
abused. I say that the failure to consult the interests concerned, the 
failure to examine this in the light of what the country would have desired, 
is to be. deplored, and especially so considering the faet that nobody from 
the Indian side ever initiated, nobody ever request oil, nobody ever ap- 
proached the Government of India to undertake this somewhat thankless 
and, as I understand it, a necessary evil task. We are told by the 
Honourable the Mover to exclude politics out of it altogether. But did 
he not himself give away the show, when he himself, at the end of his 
opening speech, said that there are three considerations that moved from 
the side of fhe British Government, viz., clauses 5 and 6, and, further- 
more, the third, namely, that “if you set your seal of approval to this 
Agreement, you will have rendered the safeguards nugatory”? Sir, 1 
never thought that the safeguards wore anything but one of the main 
political elements in the Constitution yet to come. If, therefore, among 
the considerations that he himself pointed out were ihe advantage/ of a 
political nature, then, let me assure him that so far as those, nhom I 
represent are concerned, do not put that value on the non-use of those 
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safeguards so as to make it a matter of bargain. Taking, therefore, the 
Agreement ns it stands, let me turn to the terms of the Agreement itself, 
for, after all is said and done, vho is there more competent tc judge* 
of what \to have gained or what we have lost*.' Have wc not passed the 
stage of tutelage when somebody else could speak for the industrialists 
and the commercial interests of India but ourselves? Sir, 1 regret \ ery 
much that it was with a certain degree of arrogance that my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, spoke in this connection, but I say he did not realise, 
as bo ought to have realised, that, there were telegrams pouring in from 
every single industrial concern, including the one from the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, — and if ha thought, as ho seemed to, 
that those were all contemptible documents, (Mr. H. P. Mody: “T did 
not say that”) — if he thinks they are contemptible messages emanating 
from contemptible Chambers, than Mr. Mody would have to reserve his 
judgment for his own consumption (Hear, hear.) What # the eounlrv is 
concerned with is the judgment of persons who really June a stake, in the 
industries (Hear, hear), and what is still more important is That the 
consideration of the rights of the consumer are trotted out whenever every 
other argument fails, but, C ask, who else is the consumer hut ourselves 
and those who have returned us to the House. (Loud Applause.) But 
pic a so do not trouble if we believe that, in the common and larger inter- 
ests of India, our industries shall grow by means ot protection, our people 
are quite prepared to pay the price in so far as that is concerned. (Hear, 
hear.) Both the producer and consumer are behind us m the denuncia- 
tion I have given of this Agreement, —the first and the foremost, the 
trade and commercial and industrial interests, and, secondly, the con- 
sumer, who is fully aware thui for any advancement of that land, in order 
to contend against the continuous exploitation by other countries, it is 
necessary to bear the smaller evil. Sir, the consumer is never consulted 
when it suits the interests of the Government, but he is always the hobby 
horse trotted out whenever it suits the Government and whenever any 
other argument of theirs fails. 

'With these observations, let me turn to the text of the Agreement; it- 
self, and in this, departing from t^e practice* which many more experi- 
enced men than myself have followed o! asking questions for a solution 
by the Honourable the Mover, 1 propose so far as in me lies, to read 
in the language of the instrument to find just what it means* for, this 
House, 3 ara sure, has a very painful recollection, at a#, eyentp, the 
country has a very painful recollection, of relying upon stqtempjqff made 
as to the meaning of general words used either in motions, Resolution#, 
or in Acts of this House. I know that very often in order to assuage the 
House or in order to catch a doubting vote here and there, the generality 
of language used is sought to he mitigated, by very soft expressions, but 
when they come to be construed, whenever they come to be applied cither 
in business or in a Court of law, we are told that those are irrelevant 
mutters Whul \se are told is to look m the terms of the instrument and 
to see what it means and not anything else. I, therefore, do not propose 
to ttsk any questions or to ask for any explanation. What I propose to 
do is to put to the House the reasonable meaning, as we apprehend the 
jAffi^ej^ient bears, and, it is on that meaning alone, that T ask the House 

j^’opounce qji opinion, for who daresay’ that so long ns it is possible 
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to put tlw construction that I put- before you can bo put upon that instru- 
ment that tiny expressions of opinion by those who now represent the 
other side ol tlie House can be of any value when the question of its 
application or full significance arises ? It is for that reason that 1 wish 
to take the text of the Agreement as briefly as I can. In describing the 
Agreement, 1 am reminded of a well-known passage from the Bible: 

* He whp hath shall be given, hut fiom him who hath not the little that he hath 
shall he taken away.” 

Tlmt is the heat description that I can give of tins wonderful docu- 
ment before you, for the gist of the document is this. The first two 
clauses, in so'far as they are not obnoxious, merely reiterate what does 
not require an admission from anybody. Who has ever disputed that 
every country is entitled to protect her industries : call it discriminating 
protection or anything else, Now, do you require an agreement for the 
purpose of ascertaining that you have what you have, and that is all that 
is said in the first clause of the Document. And here I must advert to 
the word of which a great deal is made during the course of this debate, 
namely, discriminating protection. I take it that, apart from any techni- 
cal definitions, the word “discriminating” can only mean prudent. The 
word “discriminating” lias not within it that peculiar souse which is 
sought to be read into it, discriminating between A and B, or C and D. 
Discriminating protection merely means reconciling ’the interests of the 
industry and the growth of the industry in the larger interest of the 
country with those of the consumers. The word “discriminating” in- 
volves a judgment which the country in her own interests has to bring 
to bear upon any measure of protection that is brought before her. She 
has and should have no relation whatever to any outsider, whether British 
or non-British. Discriminating protection is a matter flint hue no logical 
or economical relation with any preference of nny oul skier so far as the 
trade in this country is concerned. The two things are entirely apart and 
yet the greatest vice of the instrument before you is that the two are 
sought to be allied with eaeh other in such a way that you cannot have 
one without submitting to the other. With this introduction, 1 ask you 
to eonsider Article 3. It runs thus: 

“It ia recognised by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of India that while protection to an Indian industry against imports of 
whatever origin may be necessary in the interests of the <?t onomie well -being of India, 
the conditions within industries in_ India, in the United Kingdom and in foreign 
countries may be such that an Indian industry requues a higher level of protection 
against foreign goods than against imports of United Kingdom origin.” 


L pause here first to point out that, in so far as it rueoguises our right 
to have a protection for the growth of our industries, it requires no agree- 
ment, it requires no concession and is no compensation. And in so far as 
it states that the industry may require a higher level ot protection against 
foreign goods than against imports of the United Kingdom, it leaves a 
most important hiatus ia the converse which is not to be found anywhere, 
for it may easily be that a higher level of protection may be required 
against British goodB than against non-British goods It is implicit in the 
very first clause of the Agreement itseli, cleverly worded though it is, that 
you may have a higher level of protection so far as non-British goods are 
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concerned, but you may not. liave that in the converse. This interpreta- 
tion i h reasonable, and T do not want any assurance or any statement to 
niiv’iiido us whenever wo judgn this issue. Taking Article 2> it is lveog- 
niluiti of a right, oi a politically snbordinat » country to Icvj import duties 
j,n hni* revenue purposes. This cannot be denied and requires no a Emis- 
sion. This clause is a mere padding. Bo you repent in un admitted 
tilings and while repeating these things add to it a few things winch may 
easily escape attention ii* it if. not carefully scrutinised. The first clause, 
therefore , gives us nothing and, in its latter part, enunciates or involves 
a vicious principle, ns the converse of the proposition there stated is 
not to he found in any other part of the document. Tho second 
Article merely gives us whai we are entitled to possess This requires, 
therefore, no agreement The language of the first two Article's shows 
no consideration, and taking even the speech of tin. Honourable the 
Mover, it Is only clauses 5 and 0 in which are to he found some recipro- 
cal term of value to India proceeding from the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment. In the third Article I wish to emphasise sub-clauses 2 and B touch- 
ing onlv one or two matters of construction in those sub-clauses. Clause 
2 reads: 

*7’he Govemmf nt nf India further undertake that the measure of protcitu.il to be 
affoi did shall be only so mu<h as. and no more than, will eouale pikes of imported 
goods to fair selling" prices for similar goods produced in India, and that, wherever 
possible having regi.i d to the provisions of this Article, lower rates of duty wUI he 
imposed on goods of United Kingdom origin.” 

I am indebted to my Honourable friend who leads me at the Bar 
for emphasising the purport of sub-dause 2 of Article 8. The first most, 
important part of it is that wo arq not merely told what the practice is 
or the general practice may be, but we are to be bound down by an 
agreement as to the manner in which we, shall carry out in our own 
interests the policy of protection. There is a limit placed on the con- 
siderations which may he imported into it with a further condition tacked 
on to it at the end “and, having regard, wherever possible, to the pro- 
visions in this Article, lower rates of duty will he imposed on goods of 
United Kingdom origin *\ And yet we are told that there is nothing in 
this Agreement which can be the origin or an almost direct provision for 
British Preference- T wish to point that no agreement should he allowed 
to be entered into which will fetter tho judgment and the discretion either 
of the Tariff Board or of the Government as to the grounds or the prin- 
ciples on which we wish to carry on the tariff policy for protection pur- 
poses. But the object here is obvious, namely, no consideration shall 
inter into it except the equation of the selling prices. Therefore there 
is something substantial that is granted to the United Kingdom on the part 
of the Indian Government. Now, I come to sub-clause 3 uhicli runs thus; 

“The differential margin* of duty established In accordance with the principle* laid 
down in the preceding clauses of this Article as between United Kingdom goods ou the 

UniMKingdom 1 g&^° dS °° ^ ° ther ’ ah * U mt be uliimd> S< * < thfl detriment of 

t't 

_ Two three posers were put by my friend, the Honourable SfrGhulam 
Hus sain Kidayatallah, and, I am aware, that as to the twn of these there 
m-WJd and emphatic answer by the Honourable the Mover. But those 
q^.n^ii^TOugti the possibilities when questions arise from time to time 
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fur the application of a clause of this kind. And, mar I here point out, 
trite though it may he, that -when the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
> tasked, words were used by which power was conferred upon the Govern- 
ment that any association may be declared illegal so long as they are 
satisfied that there is som*» purp <se or a likelihood of a breach of peace 
behind it. Loud assurances were given at the time by those who repre- 
sented the Government that those general words would be limited to 
\iolencb against which the legislation was aimed, and time came, during 
the last three years, when those words were taken advantage of by the 
executive for the purpose of declaring as illegal, pining fields, gymna- 
siums and evil praying associations. (Hbanm.) h therefore, sav, take 
caution against not merely being led by the fact that one or two illustra- 
tions might admit of an easy answer, but that the general words are of 
su.jh .1 nature that they can always he canvassed for a sinister purpose, 

, nd v ho dare that the meaning put upon it would not be that we 
shall not disturb the quantum or proportion once they are fixed on the first 
occasion. Then fore, it is not the assurance of the individual that matters. 
It is the document which is liable to have one or two dangerous potential 
contractions. If there is no occasion, if there is no need and if there 
is no advantage, why should we approve such a document and put our 
head into the noose which is prepared for us. 

As regards Article 4, the portion that has been to a large extent can- 
vassed and the most important of it is this. It is n8t so much the right 
of hearing (of which my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, spoke) 
of which I am afraid, but it is the right of constant interference, almost 
of initiating every time that special conditions have arisen and thereby 
seeking to disturb the period or extent of protective duties in reference 
to eeriain protected industries if the duties happen to be inconvenient to 
Great Britain. Such questions will be frequently brought up. But what 
is still more dangerous is the introduction of uncertainty in the value of 
protection by the rights created in this clause. Let me put this to every 
Honourable Member of this House — what is the value of a protection 
granted for a period of time and limited in the quantum, if at every 
moment of time there ia a risk and a danger of the matter being re- 
opened? In other words, you almost destroy the value of the protection 
that you purport to give by creating a feeling of uncertainty. (Hear, hear.) 
(Applause.) Therefore, e&re must be taken not to be misled in this matter 
that a right of hearing is i®ne .thing, but the right of interference and the 
right of raising the question .of* overvpi^iecrion, is unnecessary protection 
by contending redfeaL chases ^ih&ve taken place in the conditions 
pot^oted Who iam say in what such a right 

spyJ^beVanvokea'? It is competent < to British industrial interests to same 
Up hnd> say that radical changes have arisen in the steel industry, rbat 
jadical changes have arisen in the texiile industry and that radical 
changes have t risen in the sugar industry, and, therefore, we want an 
enquiry whether protection should continue, and if so, to what extent in 
time and tariff. T appeal to the Honourable the Mover himself, under- 
''tundiuc as he does business as well as politics, that the important thing 
in mutters of this kind is the certainty more tlm'n the quantum and let 
nothing be done by agreement or otherwise which disturbs that sense of 
security for the period of time so that that industry shah be originated, 
be fostered and grown, and, at the end of that period, be able to stand 
on its own feet. 
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Now, coming to Avt iele 5, notwithstanding the assurance of m\ Hon- 
ourable friend, Kir Gowtiwji Jeliangir, I wish io point out to my understand- 
ing what 1 shall endeavour to do is one thing and what l shall bind 
tuvwlf to do is another. May I put it again to the Honourable the Leader 
of' the House, if he has ever read any agreement in which he would certify 
th.it. when u* man says 1 will endeavour to do a thing, it should be re- 
garded as a consideration. I am quite certain he would want either a 
guarantee or a promise, that I shall do this or refrain from doing that. 
Tlu* rest is undoubtedly a pious hope which cannot be accepted either 
as a compensation or a* consideration in the eye of law or common-sense. 
(Hear, hear.) After all, it is competent to every man to say, J have 
omletivouml tu get you advantage, but if you do not get it, I am sorry. 
That, is the business sense translation of Article 5. 

Art id" I) secures nothing new to India— I am emphasising Articles 5 
and 0— because those are the only two Articles on which the Government, 
on their own allowing, rely for’ proving some sort of compensation for 
eutering into the Agreement. J am trying to closely scrutinise the Agree- 
ment, so that all extraneous considerations might disappear, and on the 
very Agreement itself it may be patent even to those who want reluctantly 
to support it that they are not doing the right thing. 

Article 0 u bat does it say? It says: 

“Hu> Majesty ’.h Govfrwneut m the United Kingdom undeitake that, in aw nrdance 
uith the principles of the foregoing Artule, the privilege of duty-free euUy of 
Indian pig it on into the United Kingdom will be continued so long as the ditties 
applicable to articles of iron and steel imported into India are not less favourable to 
the United Kingdom 1han those provided for m the Iron arid Steel Protection Act, 
1934, v ithout prejudice however to the provisions of sub-sections 3 (4) and 3 (5)_ ot the 
Indian Tariff .lot. 1894, as amended by section 2 of the Iron and Steel Duties Act. 
1934.’' 

That, at all events, guarantees to India nothing more than vihat was 
already the subject of a prior agreement. 

Now, Sir, taking the six Articles of the Agreement, what do they re- 
solve themselves into? Article 1 gives nothing, but attempts to take a 
great deal. Article 2 gives nothing whatever, Article 3 takes everything 
that they can take. Articles 3 and 4 are a deliberate inroad on the un- 
fettered right and’ privilege of any country however subordinate politically 
it may be. Articles 5 and 6 confer nothing on India. If this is what is 
called an agreement, it certainly will not pass muster in a Court of law, 
it certainly will not pass mutter in any common-sense market, and, I am 
sure, tliis is recognized even by the Honourable; Members of the European 
Group, hut unfortunately, on account of their • amphibious character, they 
cannot help taking the stand which they have taken. Their one eye is 
turned towards their interests in India, but their other eye is turned to 
their kith mid kin in the United Kingdom* and I son not surprised at the 
difficulty in which Mr. James and hie colloagues found themselves in 
supporting this Agreement. - , < > , 

If this agreement was merely required for the Jnirjtase foisted by the 
Honourable the Mover, that it embodies nothing more fhah what exists, 
then, 3 submit, that it is superfluous, and please sera# ft, but if it is 
m>t superfluous, then undoubtedly it has got to be eyi&maMi as? to whe- 
there ib a gain and whether there is loss, and, ff l so, tvhat and 
^ am a ^ ra ^d, the Honourable the Mover protested too much 
jjjfefst, there was nothing in this Agreement except elarifvfng. 
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crystallising and defining what existed. If that is so, let him withdraw 
ibis, what he calls an agreement, 1 lmve ne\ er yet heard an agreement 
vuis required merely for the purpose of clarifying. An agreement is tar 
the purpose of cive and take on both sides. 

The fact is this, and to put it very shortly before the House, we am 
called upon to legalise and to regularise acts of high-handedness and uno- 
sidedness on the part of those who wield executive and political power 
to the detriment, of ourselves (Shamo) and by this document we eleurlv 
gain nothing, but ve We a great deal. On the grounds I bave put forward 
before you, and without reference even to the supposed political advan- 
tuge. to which 1 attach no importance, or even taking that into account, 

1 ask you to judge the Agreement as an agreement, as businessmen with 
common bouse, as men of the world and as guardians of the interest of 
those who have returned you to this House and say in no uncertain voice 
that the Agreement shall not have your approval, (Loud aud Prolonged 
Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, some of my critics remind me 
very vividly of one of Low’s cartoons. Outside a book- shop, a literary 
gentleman, who shall bo nameless, is holding out a volume entitled “The 
White Paper'* to certain gentlemen standing in the distance who belong 
to the die-hard persuasion and entreating them to rea'd it, read it. The 
reply of the fraternity of the die-hard persuasion is, ■•“Dash it, Sir, wo do 
not read books; we review them*’. 3 feel, Sir, that 1 am in a somewhat 
similar position to that of the literary gentleman. Judging fro.m some of 
the criticisms that ha'vo been advanced, to my appeal to read this Agree- 
ment, the reply might very well be made. “It is not our business to read 
the Agreement, our business is to criticise it". Sir, I have never heard 
more mis-statements, unintentional of course, compressed into a single 
day’s debate than I heard yesterday. I will give the House just one single 
example. 

My Honourable friend, Sardar Mattgal Singh, in attempting to belittle 
the value of duty-free entry for our pig into the United Kingdom, quoted 
figures to show that that concession hed merely resulted in our imports 
iuto the United Kingdom growing smaller and smaller. Well, Sir, I do 
not know where my Honourable friez^d _ got his figures from. The fact*? 
of the cage we, of course, entirely opposite of what ha stated. In thy 
year 193], wo sent to the United Kingdom, 43,000. tons of pig, wherea/s 
other foreign countries sent no, less than 236,000 tons. In 1934, up till 
Hoyej^ther, we sent lG0,00d’tbns of pig as against 13,000 from foreign 
Itfeteelr Critics of the Agreement must be very hard-pressed indeed :? 

. to rely on such mis-statements to establish their case. 

Bir, 1 think I cannot do better than follow the example of the Leader 
of the Opposition, on whose very able speech I must congratulate him. 
in the hope that I may be able to do something to dispel the cloud of 
i nisiuterprotation and misunderstanding which has gathered round tlih 
Agreement. I shall endeavour, in spite of what the Honourable the 
Loader of the Opposition has said, to give the interpretation which we 
attach to the various Articles of thiB Agreement, and T cannot bcliew* 
that the House will endorse the suggestion that our interpretation of the 
terms is totally irrelevant. 
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Now, Sir, lei me take the preamble. It provider that the currency of 
the' Aerrvmout shall be coterminous with the Ottawa Agreement. The 
Ottawa Agreement, as Honourable Members know, by the decision of this 
House iisolt, will normally continue for a period of three years from the 
time when it was accepted by this House; in other words, it will extend 
until the end of the year. Thereafter, it will come up for re-exumiimtio j 
by this House, and 'if the House decides that its continuance is not in 
the interests of this country, it may be terminated by six months’ notice. 
If the House comes to that conclusion, after a dispassionate and judicial 
assessment of Us results, then this Agreement goes with it. 1 do not 
think that anybody can take exception to the preamble. I come next to 
Article t. It may be perfectly true that Article 1 gives us nothing special 
but it is a valuable declaration acquiesced in by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Why should they a'cquiese -0 in that? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: You may say that it is not, but I 
hold that it is of great value and of great importance to this country. We 
may agree to differ on that point. Now, Sir, this Article contains nothing 
but a pure statement of fact, a statement of fact which is unchallenge- 
able and which is not open to argument. I ask, for instance, whether 
there is a single cotton textile industrialist in this country who would or 
oould possibly deny that the measure of protection required against Bri- 
tish cotton textiles would be entirely useless and insufficient against 
Japanese competition. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti; What about other industries ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore; May I ask my Honourable frit aids 
not to continue a running comment? I have a rather difficult task to 
discharge, and us my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, 
was allowed to continue without interruption, I trust that the opposite 
Benches will extend the same courtesy to me. 

Sir, there cun. I take it, be equally no objection to Article 2 which is 
merely a recognition In His Majesty’s Government. You may attach 
importance to it or not just as you like, but it is nevertheless a recognition 
that wo have the right to levy revenue import duties in accordance with 
the revenue heeds of this country. 

Now, Sir, I come to Article 3. Under Article 3 (I), we undertake that 
protection will only be given bo an industry after a regular Tariff Board 
inquiry and after the Government of India are satisfied that it has esta- 
blished a claim in accordance with the principles laid down in the Resolu- 
tion passed by this House in 1923. I have never heard it suggested 
either inside or outside this House that we should abandon our policy of 
discriminating protection for ouo of indiscriminate protection or that we 
should give protection before a regular inquiry has been made by a Tariff 
Board. Article 3 (1), I contend, merely states an accepted and approved 
policy. But it has been objected in the course of the debate, “If I want 
to radically alter mv policy, why should I be prevented from doing &o?V I 
co|i@qd, Sir. that that is hypothetical and a most uhlikoly contingency, 
Sflfeig how strong are the reasons and how long the experience in favour 
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ol our ousting policy, But, Sir, it (iov eminent and the Legislature 
decidtd to make a radical alteration in their policy and ii it were decided 
to ulaiidt >a the policy of discriminating protection and throw overboard the 
interests <>t the consumer, then, Sir, as far as I can see, there is nothing to 
prevent their lining 40 . Jl they did so, what would be necessary would be 
by mutual agreement, in the tirst place to get the terms of this Agreement 
revised, and. tailing that, in the filial resort 1 have already shown how this 
Agreement could he terminated. 


1 corne next to Article 3(2). Article 3(2) is again merely a statement 
of the procedure we have always adopted in our endeavour to fix a suitable 
scale of protective duties having regard both to the interests of the industry 
and of the consumer, ll is u proclaim e that 1ms been accepted over and 
over again In the Legislature. The promise to impose lesser duties on 
British goods — mark the reservation — -wherever possible having regard to 
the piousioiu of this Article — again breaks no new ground, nor does it in- 
volve us in any new declaration oi policy : it mere]} states the procedure 
which has been accepted m the past, and which has been actul upon on 
more than one occasion. Let me explain what it actually does mean. It 
simply means this, that if the prices ot British goods are higher than the 
prices of similar foreign goods, thou the protective duties on the former will 
bo lower naturally than the protective duties on the latter. If they are not 
higher, then the duties will not ho lower, in fact, it is merely an affirma- 
tion of the practice of differential dudes. (Literruptlbn.) Please do not 
interrupt. No uselul purpose will, i think, be served by my going at 
any length into the question of differential duties, which lias been argued 
in this House threadbare on several occasions. I venture to hope that it 
is no longer a forlorn hope to get people to realise that differential duties 
are not the same as preferential duties. The two are as the poles as- 
under. In ibis particular Agreement We have absolutely nothing to' do 
with preference or preferential duties. If differential duties are imposed in 
pursuance of our policy in fixing protective duties on the basis of the 
difference between the fair selling price of the Indian article and the duty- 
free price of the British article on the o&e -hand and the foreign article on 
the other hand, those duties are imposed solely and entirely in the interests 
of the consumer and of no one else. Let me give ter the House just mie 
instance, and let me give them the actual figures in that case; and when 
Honourable Members have read, marked, learned and inwardly digested 
thofee figures, I* hope that the 1 confused '^allegations of preference, which 
have been in evidence so much in the past, will no longer be possible. I 
will take the case of galvanised sheet — one of the oases which we discussed 
iff piis Assembly during the last Session. The Tariff Board found that the 
fair" Selling price of Indian galvanised sheet was Bs. 170 a ton : the duty- 
free price of British sheet was Bs. 160 and the duty-free price of foreign 
sheet was Bs. 180. It was, therefore, quite clear that the protection 
needed by the Indian industry against British imports was Bs. 10 a ton 
and against foreign sheet of Bs. 40 a ton and this Legislature accepted the 
principle of differential rates. I will not refer to the fact that in this 
particular case an over-riding revenue duty was imposod on British sheet. 
If this Legislature had not accepted differential duties, what would have 
happened? There wore two alternatives: in the first place, the duty which 
was reeded against British sheet might have been extended to foreign 
sheet, munch. Us. 10 a ton- What would have been the result? The 
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ivsult would lane ken Hint foreign sheet would have been able to under- 
sell Indian shei** 1 b\ no less than Ik. 80 a ton, and the whole scheme of 
protection would <0 once bine been destroyed so lnr us this particular 
eonnnndit.s wa, concerned. The other alternative v as that the dir.v ro- 
■juirt <1 against li>roi«ju sheet might have been imposed on British sheet, 
that is Ur mi,\. a dui> of Ik. 40 might ha\e been imposed on British sheet. 
Now, what would lunc happened if that had been dime? The result would 
have been disastmus to the consumer, who, in most ea^es, 1 believe, is the 
pvu agriculturist hi Bengal and 1 think also in A^sain; and how would 
it have been disu'diou.- J It would have been disastrous hi this wav we 
h,no got to 1 ear m mind that the normal consumption of galvanised sheet 
i M this unmin is about 2,10,01 H) tons The utmost limit of Indian produc- 
tion is loft, (Ml tons. At the present moment, I do not think Tufas are 
in i Mincing more then -45,000 to 50,000 tons. It, therefore, follow’s that at 
least 150,000 tons must be imported from abroad. Now, if Kb. 40 a ton 
hud been imposed on British sheet in order to secure thu same rate of duty 
on ill imported slice i . the piice of British sheet would have gone up to 
Ik. 200 a ton, which menus that both Indian sheet and foreign sheet would 
lmv > been able to charge a piice just below Ks. 200 — say, for instance, 
Ks. 190 — instead ol Ik. 170, which way the fair selling price found by the 
Boaid: iu other words, if would have placed an extra burden of something 
like Us. 70 lakhs on the poor agriculturist. That is the justification for 
differential duties, and 1 understand Biat my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Jinnah, accepted the Necessity in certain cases tor differential duties in the 
internets of the consumer 

I 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: In such cases as we consider necessary, yes. and 
w T e will find it ourselves^ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: That is what I said. Now, J come 

4 pM to Article 8 (3), and here again I am up against what the Leader 
of the Opposition refused to accept, namely, mv own interpreta- 
tion of this particular article. I can give the House the assurance that 
that interpretation is the interpretation 

Sir Gowasji Jahangir: May I point out to the Honourable Member 
that he has passed over my question on Article 8 (2)? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Will the Honourable Member 
repeat his question? 

Mr, 8. Safcyamurti: On a point of order, Sir. Is it open to my 
Honourable friend to interrupt him on a point of order or j&rsonal expla- 
nation in order to have a discussion again and ask him to explain matters? 
Is it not against parliamentary procedure ? 

f * < f 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdtfr : It is left to the 

Honourable Member whether to answer that question or nqt. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I n® verv grateful* to nay Honour* 
able friend, Sir Cownsji Jehapeir, for bringing' that poipi -^’notice. I 
he referred to the fair selling price, and T am all the more grateful 
* *<*!» ’ 
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to him, because it was a 'point upon which my friend, Mr. Jinnah, laid 
very special emphasis. Now. Mr. Jinnah was much concerned by our 
being tied down to a fair selling price. First, lei ns remember that a, 
“fair selling price* 5 must be fail* to the industry and fair to the consumer. 
That is the only test of fairness. In inv view, lair selling price connotes 
the price necessary- and sufficient to establish an industry on a firm and 
substantial foundation within the intention of the Resolution of 1928. 
That, I think, is wide enough to clear all rav friend’s. Sir Cowasji 
Jahangir’s doubts iu. the matter. 

Now, Sir, I go on to Article 8 (31. . . 

Prof. N. 0. Ranga • Mr. President, I should like to know. . , 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ab.lur Rahim): Is it a point ot 
order? 

Prof. N. 0. Ranga: X would like to have some explanation. . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I go on, Sir. then to Article 
3 (5). 

Prof. N. 0. Ranga : Pan T not have some explanation. . . 

* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member is not giving way. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Undoubtedly, Sir, this particular 
Article seems to have aroused a great deal of doubt and some misappre- 
hension. I endeavoured in tbe very categorical replies that I gave to Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hiday stall ah to try and remove all possibility of doubt 
or misapprehension Let me, Sir, put my reph in more general and 
wider terms since my specific replies (lc. not seem to have carried convic- 
tion in this matter in the opposite side. I would like to say, Sir, that 
there is nothing in this Article which prevents us from decreasing the 
rates of duty on foreign goods or increasing the rates of duty on British 
goods if such decrease or increase is required in order to equate the fair 
selling price of the Indian article to the duty-free price of the British 
and the foreign article. In otfypr words, it does not prevent us from 
using the off-setting powers Dr the reducing powers which are given to us 
by Statute. I hope, Sir, that that will entirely remove all apprehension 
that may exist in regard to this particular Article. 

I now come, Sir, to Article 4, which seems to have excited a special 
manifestation of — may I call it, — hysteria outside this House and a certain 
measure of uneasiness in this House itself. Let us see what the cause 
of this is. What is it that we are undertaking to do? In the first place, 
we arc undertaking to give the British industry concerned a full opportu- 
nity for stating its own ea=e and of replying to cases that may be put on 
the other side. That, Sir. a-. 1 have already said, and as many Honour- 
able Members of this House have admiited, introduces no new factor 
into our procedure It has already been pointed out that, not only 
British industries, but at least on one occasion, the industry of a foreign 
country, namely, Japan, have definitely put their case before the Turn 1 ' 
Board, and T submit that -neb aids to un exhaustive inquiry by tbe Tariff 
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Board should be permitted its being m tlie interests of this country. 
Now, Sir, t was asked why we hud done u thing liko this which reflected 
on tlio dignify und st&ius of this countrv 1VI&\ X point out thfit exuctlj 
the same right has been given to (lie [Tinted Kingdom by Canada and 
Australia? 

Then, Sir, what more do wi undenake to do? We undertake,— uud 
note the limitation, — in the event of a radical change in the conditions 
affecting a protected industry, to order a re-investigation in order to see 
whether the existing duties are appropriate or not. Not only has that 
been our existing practice, but I contend that we should be failing in our 
duty if we did not undertake to re-investigate the condition of an industry 
in those circumstances. Honourable Members are aware that we hare 
already done so, and 1 think the last occasion on which wo did so was 
in connection with the cotton textile industry. But some one may su\ 
“All, that was merely because the radical change in conditions made 
the existing duties too low” Ts there any one. Sir. v ho can seriously 
contend that a radical change in conditions justifies an investigation 
with a \ien to raising duties in the interests of the rnanufactuier but 
that a radical change in conditions does not justify an investigation with 
a view to lowering duties when they become excessive in the interests 
of the consumer? T do not think, Sir, that even manufacturers them- 
selves would be so hare-faced as to put forward a contention of that 
nature. . . 

Mr. H. P. Mody: There v\ ill be a Tariff Board on quin . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph BhoreJ Yes. Manufacturers in this 
country have always a right to come and ask for a re-investigation il 
conditions change so radically as to render the protection given insuffi- 
cient. They have never hesitated to use that right. Is the consumer 
to be debarred from looking forward to an investigation if radical changes 
in conditions have made duties that, have been imposed by the Legislature 
clearly and grossly excessive? Tf we have given the right to the United 
Kingdom to bring to our notice such radical changes in conditions, it is 
surely in the interests of the consumer that these radical changes should 
be brought to notice, and that an investigation should take place, — not, — 
mark you, — with a view to depriving the industry of protection, but with 
a view to depriving the industry of excessive profits, profits which the 
Legislature never intended, in according protection in the first instance. 
And, then, Sir. what is the procedure? Firstly, we have to be satisfied 
that a radical alteration in conditions has taken place. . . 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: Who will judge that? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I. (Laughter.) 

Secondly, the enquiry is to be our enquiry, ordered by ourselves, and 
entrusted to those whom wo consider suitable to carry out the investiga- 
tion. Thirdly, the conclusions on that enquiry are to be our conclusions, 
and, lasth. Sir. if the substantive level of protection granted by the 
• Legislature is to be reduced, it is the Legislature that will reduce the level 
'of profelcrion. Sir. in the name of all that is reasonable, if this is the 
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procedure, I ask, who can possibly take exception to the undertaking 
given'/ (Hoar, hoar.) But, Sir, some one may say, there is nothing else 
left ior liim to say — it in perfectly reasonable that if conditions alter radi- 
cally that tliore Mould be a re-investigation, hut 'sou have given ilio 
United Kingdom the power ot bringing such alteration in conditions to 
your notice. Sir, is that the lioarl and front of our offending, is that 
the entire gravamen o£ the charge against us V Then, 1 am stiic, if it is, 
all Members of this House will agree that the only way of dealing with 
such a charge is to treat it with the indifference which it deserves. 
(Laughter.) 

ilv friend, Mr. ilody, inquired whether the investigation mid or Arti- 
cle i would he a Tariff Board investigation. 1 can gh<* him that assu- 
rance at once. It will be a Tariff Board enquiry. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Thank you. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bliore *■ Then, my inond. Mr. Jinn ah, was 
also very perturbed about looiprocity in this puiticular matter. You have 
given these people the right of stating their case; have you got a similar 
right to go and represent your case before a corresponding authority iu 
the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : 1 said any authority. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Any authority , — 1 said the corre- 
sponding authority. I reply “Yes’’ and an emphatic *“ Yes. ” Under the 
Import Duties Act, we have the statutory right of putting our case in the 
event of a question arising concerning the imposition of import duties for 
protective purposes in. the United Kingdom. 

Sir, i now come to Articles 5 and 0, which my friend, the Leader of 
the Opposition tried so hard to belittle. Now, Sir, Article 5 gives an 
undertaking which, 1 submit, is of considerable potential importance to 
this country, and 1 say that, despite the scepticism with which some of 
my friends opposite would seem to regard it. The promise which is given 
to us by the United Kingdom and by Lancashire is not the mere expres- 
sion of an empty or pious hope. They have definitely taken steps to 
implement their promise by investigation, experiment, research and by 
setting up an organisation to further the purchase of Indian cotton. 
Honourable Members, if they are reasonable, must recognise that the 
turnover from American cotton to Indian cotton is a matter which cannot 
take place in a day, or a month, or even a year, but the figures of con- 
sumption of Indian cotton by Lancashire are extremely significant as 
bearing witness to the honesty of the endeavour which is promised in this 
Article. My Honourable friend, Sir' Uowasji Jehangir, has already given 
figures in bales, I will give the figures in tons and bring them up to 
date. In 1931-32, the United Kingdom bought 29,700 tons of Indian 
cotton; in 1932-33, she bought 29,800 tons; in 1933-34, in pursuance of 
her promises to do all that she could to further the offtake of Indian cotton, 
she bought 61,000 tons. (Oheers.) In 1984-35, the figures for the first 
eight months which alone are available show that she took even more 
in the first eight months of this year than sho did in the corresponding 
eight months of last year. (Cheers.) Surely these figures should help to 
carry some conviction as to the genuineness of the United Kingdom's 
efforts, i am sure that agriculturists in this House will realise the 
importance of this Article so far 1he\ are concerned. 

B 2 
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Sardar Mangal Singh (Baht Punjab. Sikh;: Where is the guarantee 
i h at thev will continue to do that ? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnahi What is the date oi liic Impure Duties Act, and 
what section? I shall let 1 obliged if the Honourable Member e.m give 
me that. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : 1932, section 2, clause 3. Let 
me turn to Article 0. It is hardlv necessary for me to refer to this in 
airy detail. The privilege oi free entry lor )nr pig carries, %uth it a pre- 
ference of no less than 331 per Cent against all foreign imports. 1 have 
already given tigures to tins House* show hu\v that preference has 
resulted not only in the substantial increase oi our exports to the United 
Kingdom but m almost elimuuitiug our foreign competitois in this held. 
1 would also suggest to the House that thev should remember one thing, 
and that is this. British blast furnaces are capable ol providing the entire 
needs of the country so far as pig iron is concerned, and, nevertheless, 
this concession of free entry has heen given to us. 

Sir. a great ileal Ini’- been made of the fact thaL commercial opinion 
was not consulted m regard tu this Agreement. I ha\e already tried to 
explain the reason for that, and 1 submit that, in view ol what I have 
slated, those reason^ should be obvious. In the matter oi advice and 
consultation, 1 have always treated emumeiciul interests in this country 
with the consideration which is due to them, but in this particular case, 
what was there that 1 could have consulted them on ? Could I have ashed 
them their opinion with regard to tJae principles which have been accepted 
over and over again by ilie Legislature, or asked them about the procedure 
and usage which have been enshrined in our practice for years? Had I 
telt that there was the remotest possibility oi this country ’s interests being 
affected by any provision of this Agreement, I most certainly would never 
have hesitated to consult them. 

If remains for me to deal with two rather amazing allegations. One 
is that the Fiscal Autonomy Convention has been thrown to the winds. 
Now, I am glad to have the assurance from the Opposite Benches that that 
is not the view, at any rate, of a Leader of one of the important Parties 
in this House. 1, tlierefore, say no more about it. I would ask this 
House, however, whether it can point to a single syllable or a single sentence 
or a single phrase in this Agreement whieh can affect or does affect the 
Fiscal Autonomy Convention, Then, Sir, the other charge is even more 
grotesque. The other allegation is that hereafter it will he impossible fob 
us to protect our industries against the competition of the United King- 
dom. I say wo have got the definite acquiescence of the British Govern- 
ment in the view that in economic well-being of this country we are 
entitled to. apply the policy of discriminating protection and in pursuance 
of that policy to give to the industry concerned adequate protection against 
all imports of whatever origin, British and non-British alike. 

Sir. I had hoped to take up the mis-statements made in regard to the 
Agreement one by one, but I am afraid their number is legion and my 
time is already far spent. I have, however, I hope, said sufficient to en- 
able such Honourable Memhers as are free to act in their own discretion 
(Laughter) to reject those nils-siatement<? on their own initiative. 
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I have now finished mj review of the Articles of this Agreement. I 
claim that there is not a single national interest which is endangered or 
which is adversely affected by’ any of the provisions of this Agreement, 
and if, while retaining unimpaired “the economic interests of this country, 
we have been able to do something to help on the cause of goodwill and 
friendliness between the two countries at this most fateful juncture of 
their histories, then, Sir, we have done something of which we need never 
be ashamed and of which, this country in its calmer moments, having 
regard to the wider issues involved, will not den} appreciation. (Loud and 
Prolonged Applause.) 


Mr. President {The Honourable Sir Abdur Kabirn): The original ques- 
tion was : 

‘•That, the Agieement between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
ana the Government u India, signed on the 9lh January, 1935, be taken into 
congelation."’ 

Since which the following amendment has been made: 


That tor tnc ougmal motion, the following be substituted : 

‘Thai tins Assembly, after duly considering the Agreement between His Majesty’s 
Government m the united Kingdom and the Government oi iudiu, signed on tue 9th 
January, 1935, is ol the opinion that inasmuch as the said Agreement is unfair to 
India, the Government of fndia should terminate it ioi thwith’.” 

The question 1 have to put is that that ameudiucnt be made : 

The As&embly divided: 

AYES— 66. 


Aaron, Mr. Samuel. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Aon All, Mr. M. 

Ayvangar. Mr. M. Ananthasayanara. 
Aziiar Ali, Mr. Muhammad 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Banerjea, Dr. P. N. 

Baqui, Mr. M. A. 

Bardaloi, Srijut N. C. 

Bhagavan Das, Dr. 

Chettiar, Mr. T, S. Avinashilingam. 
Chetty, Mr. Sami Vencatachelam. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Mr. Basanta Kumar. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Datta, Mr. Akhil Chandra. 

Desai, Mr. Bhulabhai J, 

Deshmukh, Dr. G. Y. 

Essak Sadt, Mr. H. A. Sathar H. 
Fakir Chand, Mr. 

Gadgil, Mr. N. V. 

Gauba, Mr. K. L. 

Giri, Mr. Y. Y. 

Govind Das, Seth. 

Hosraani, Mr. S, K. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. 

Jedhe. Mr. K. M. 

Jmnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogendra Singh, Sirdar. 

Joshi, Mi-. N. M. 

Khan Sahib, Dr. 

Khare. Dr. N. B. 


Latin i Chnudliuiy, Mi-. D. K. 
Ldlchand Havralrai, Air. 

Alaitra, Pandit Lakshnu Kanta. 
Maugai Singh, Sard or. 

Mudaliav, Mr. C. N. Muthuranga. 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, Qazi. 
Muhammad Nauman, Mr. 

Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi 
Syfed. 

Nageswara Kao, Mr. K. 

Paliwal, Pandit Sri Krishna Datta. 
Pant, Pandit Govind Ballabh. 
Baghubir Narayan. Singh, Chondhri. 
Bajan, Dr. T. S, S. 

Baju, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami. 
Bangs, Prof. N. G. 

Saksena, Mr. Mohan Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Satyamurti, Mr. S. 

Sham Lai. Mr. 

Shanka/b Ali, Maulana. 

Sheodass Daga, Seth. 

Sherwani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Deop Narayan. 

Singh, Mr. Bam Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Anugrah Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Satya Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr. Shri Krishna. 

Som, Mr. Suryya Kumar. 

Sri Prakasa, Mr. 

Thein Maung, Dr. 

Umralisha, Mr. 

Yarma, Mr. B B. 

Yis^anp, Mr. Mathuradas. 
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NOES— 58. 


J .h. Mr. R. M. 

Ahnwei Nawaz Khan. Major Nawab. 
Allah Ibikhsh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur N'.iMib Malik. 

Ai wu ul-A/jm, Mi. Muhammad. 
Aiirt.. Ilao Jlahadui A. A. 

3 enkataiama, 

Kdiipai, Mi*. 0, S. 

hhagch.md bran. Kai Bahadur Setn. 
JRhore, Iho Konomable c ir Jc°oph. 
Bus*., Mi*. L. C. 

' naio'n. Mr. J. 3f. 

Olo- . Mr. A. Vr. 

<. r.uk, The Hmiuui.dde s ir Ht:.*’’ 
Haiti. Or. II. D. 

IVSou.za, Dr. F. X. 

Don, Mr. H. 

Dr ike, Mr. D. JJ. C. 

Ehialmu Hpioou Jafter. Mr. Ahmed, 
Fazl-.-ilaq PiiMewa, Khan Sahib 

bliaikn. 

0»;npatHi }. Moharaj K urr. w 

\ ljava Ananda. 

> ■dus^nddin. Mr. M. 

Ghnanavi. Mr. A. H. 

Graham, Sir Lauctlot. 

Grigg, The Honourable Sir James. 
Hidayatallih, Sir GhulSm Hussain. 
BockrnhulJ, Mr. F. TV. 

Hossaok. Mr. \T. B. 

Hudson. Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

J, vahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Jehangir, Sir Cotrasji. 


Kirpaiani, Mr. Hiranand Khushiram. 
Lai Chand, Captain Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 
j\Fehr Shah, Nawab Sahibzada Sir 
Saj ad Muhammad, 

Meicafle, Rfr. H. A. F. 

Milligan, Mr. J. A. 

Mody, 3V[r. H. P. 

Moutealh, Mr. J. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mulrharji, Mr. N. R. 

Mnkherjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

3Iu?aifar Khan, Khan Bahadur 
Nawab. 

Nayai, Mr. C. Govindan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Owen, Mr. L. 

Raisman, Mr. A. J. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Ran, Mr. P. R, 

Sarnia, Mr. R. S. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Sher Muhammad Khan, Captain 
Sardar. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Smha, Raja Bahadur Haribar Prosad 
Narayan, 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir 
Nripendra. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Swithinbank, Mr. B. W. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Applause.) 


Tlie motion was adapted. (Loud 

Mi, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bn him) : Having regard to 
the result of Mr, K. L. Ghauba’q amendment, it is not necessary for the 
Chair to put either the other amendments or the original motion to the 
House. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
4th February, 1985. 




